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ABSTRACT 


This  descriptive  survey  was  designed  to  obtain  informa 
tion  concerning  the  instructional  effectiveness  of  English 
Language  21,  a  Grade  eleven  or  Twelve  option  in  the  Alberta 
senior  high  school  English  program.  Twenty-seven  teachers 
and  293  students  of  English  Language  21  were  surveyed  by  a 
teacher  questionnaire  and  a  student  free -writing  assignment. 
The  responses  gave  evidence  of  the  variety  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  procedures  used  by  the  teachers  and  the  overall  feel¬ 
ing  of  satisfaction  which  the  students  had  in  respect  to 
the  course. 

The  teacher  respondents  used  a  variety  of  worthwhile 
procedures,  topics,  and  reference  books.  It  is  apparent 
that  they  were  doing  much  to  provide  many  stimulating  writing 
experiences  for  their  students. 

The  methods  used  by  the  teachers,  on  the  whole,  were 
found  to  be  similar  to  those  recommended  with  some  unanimity 
by  writers  in  the  field  of  English.  A  few  of  the  teachers , 
however,  placed  less  emphasis  than  do  leading  authorities  on 
the  importance  of  prevision  and  revision,  and  on  the  merits 
of  attempting  to  develop  procedures  that  might  be  used  as 
substitutes  for  the  teachers’  reading  and  marking  of  students 
essays . 

Only  four  of  the  293  student  respondents  found  English 
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Language  21  to  be  an  uninteresting  or  non-beneficial  course. 
The  many  satisfied  students  noted  that  the  values  of  the 
course  included  the  opportunity  to  express  themselves  freely 
in  a  friendly  atmosphere,  the  development  of  their  skill  in 
writing,  the  development  of  an  appreciation  of  good  writing, 
and  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  other  courses  and  future 
occupations.  The  weaknesses  of  English  Language  21  cited 
by  some  students  were  the  repetition  of  certain  phases  of 
language  already  covered  by  other  English  courses  (for 
example,  letter  writing,  precis  writing,  and  grammar)  and 
the  amount  of  homework  and  note-taking  that  the  course  en¬ 
tailed. 

It  can  be  concluded  from  both  the  teachers’  and  the 
students’  responses  that  English  Language  21  is  an  extremely 
beneficial  course  and  should  retain  an  important  place  in 
the  high  school  program  of  Alberta  Schools. 
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CHAPTER  I 


I.  NEED  FOR  THIS  STUDY 


In  recent  years  most  discussions  concerning  the  aims 
of  education  have  emphasized,  at  some  point,  the  need  for 
schools  to  teach  students  to  think  creatively.  The  following 
items,  outlined  by  Harold  F.  Harding,'*'  make  up  a  representa- 

p 

tive  list  of  the  topics  frequently  expressed  in  a  discussion 
concerned  with  creativity  in  education: 

1.  We  are  not  giving  creativity  the  attention  it 
deserves  in  the  curricula  of  our  high  schools, 
colleges,  or  graduate  and  professional  schools. 

2.  We  are  faced  as  never  before  with  a  world  of 
vastly  more  complex  problems  and  there  are  not 
enough  able,  ready,  and  willing  solvers. 

3.  The  main  business  of  education  is  training  the 
mind. which  is  a  process  involving  creativity, 
originality,  and  inventiveness  as  its  prime 
requisites . 

Some  leading  authorities  express  the  view  that  the 
future  of  our  civilization  may  depend  upon  the  creative 


Harold  F.  Harding,  "The  Need  for  a  Creative  Trend  in 
American  Education,"  A  Source  Book  for  Creative  Thinking,  ed. 
Sidney  J.  Parnes  and  Harold  F.  Harding,  New  ifork:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1962,  pp.  4-5. 

p 

See  also  E.  Paul  Torrance,  "Creative  Thinking  Through 
School  Experience,"  A  Source  Book  for  Creative  Thinking,  ed. 
Sidney  J.  Parnes  and  Harold  F.  Harding,  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1962,  p.  32. 

See  also  Ernest  R.  Hilgard,  "Creativity  and  Problem 
Solving,"  Creativity  and  its  Cultivation ,  ed.  Harold  H. 
Anderson,  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1959,  PP»  179-1&0. 
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imagination  of  the  next  generation.  For  example,  Fred 

3 

Hoyle,  the  noted  British  scientist,  states:  "The  nation 

that  neglects  creative  thought  today  will  assuredly  have 

its  nose  ground  into  the  dust  tomorrow." 

We  must  consider  also  the  warning  of  the  anthropolo¬ 
gic 

gist,  Margaret  Mead,  in  Creativity  and  its  Cultivation: 

It  should  be  recognized  that  a  society1 s  ability  to 
utilize  the  special  talents  of  those  born  within  it 
may,  in  the  end,  affect  the  mental  health  of  every 
individual  in  the  society,  to  the  extent  that  un¬ 
used  talents  may  be  destructive  of  the  individual 
himself,  of  his  associates,  and  of  the  larger  society 
as  a  whole.  "Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than 
weeds . " 

It  is  apparent  that  these  writers  believe  that  the 
term  "creativity"  refers,  not  only  to  a  quality  which  gifted 
persons  or  artists  possess,  but  also  to  a  quality  which  every 
human  being  can,  to  a  degree,  develop.  If  this  assumption 
is  correct,  then  one  must  conclude  that  the  development  of 
creativity  in  students  is  an  important  responsibility  of 
our  schools.  It  is  possible  that  if  our  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  continue  to  emphasize  the  mastery  of  content 


^Viktor  Lowenfeld,  "Creativity:  Education’s  Stepchild," 
A  Source  Book  for  Creativity,  ed.  Sidney  J.  Parnes  and  Harold 
F.  Harding,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1962,  p.  17. 

Sdargaret  Mead,  "Creativity  in  Cross-Cultural  Perspec¬ 
tive,"  Creativity  and  its  Cultivation ,  ed.  Harold  H.  Anderson, 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1959,  p.  223. 
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and  ignore  the  imagination,  their  instruction,  however 

accurate  and  diligent,  may  stifle  creativeness. 

5 

Stoddard'  suggests  that  creativity  as  a  way  of  life 

has  been  lost  to  most  American  adults  because: 

.  .  .  the  urge  to  inquire,  to  invent,  to  perform 
was  stifled  in  millions  of  school  children,  now 
grown  up,  who  did  not  get  above  rote  learning,  or 
at  least  did  not  stay  above  it.  .  .  .To  get 
creativity  in  society  viewed  as  a  whole ,  we  must 
make  it  mean  more  to  each  person.  We  must  start 
early  in  the  life  of  the  child. 

Therefore,  early  identification  of  the  creative 
talent  within  our  nation  is  imperative.  C.  W.  Taylor0  at 
the  Second  Minnesota  Conference  on  Gifted  Children  dis¬ 
cussed  the  obstacles  to  this  early  identification,  noting 
such  considerations  as  the  following: 

1.  The  rarity  of  the  highest  type  of  creative 
thinking. 

2.  SocietyTs  failure  to  recognize  creative  products 
until  a  generation  or  two  after  the  creation. 

3.  Society^  tendency  to  reward  recognized  creative 
talent  by  promoting  creative  individuals  into  positions 
where  they  are  unable  to  continue  their  creativity. 


^George  D.  Stoddard,  “Creativity  in  Education,” 
Creativity  and  its  Cultivation,  ed.  Harold  H.  Anderson, 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1939,  p.  181. 

6C.  W.  Taylor,  "Identifying  the  Creative  Individual," 
Creativity:  Second  Minnesota  Conference  on  Gifted  Children, 
ed.  E.  P.  Torrance,  Minneapolis!  Centre  for  Continuation 
Study,  University  of  Minnesota,  I960. 
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4.  The  stress  in  our  schools  upon  academic  programs 
which  frequently  discourage  rather  than  stimulate  creative 
thought  and  creative  activity. 

5.  The  failure  of  academic  programs  to  reward 
creative  achievement  and  divergent  thinking. 

As  the  awareness  for  the  need  of  creative  education 
for  our  youth  is  mounting,  dedicated  educators  are  gathering 
data  to  approach  the  problem  constructively.  Most  signifi¬ 
cant  is  the  action  of  the  recent  Conference  sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  end  result  is  a  list  of 
recommendations  to  colleges  and  universities,  starting  with 

these  words:  "Develop  educational  programs  which  require 

7 

the  student  to  exercise  a  high  degree  of  originality." 

a 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  above  edict,  John  Ciardi 
exclaims : 

But  where,  in  what  curriculum  ever,  has  there  been, 
or  can  there  be  a  course  in  inventiveness  which  is 
to  say,  in  creativity?  The  truly  creative --whet her 
in  art,  in  science,  or  in  philosophy,  is  always  and 
precisely  that  which  cannot  be  taught.  And  yet, 
though  it  seems  paradoxical,  creativity  cannot  spring 
from  the  untaught. 


7 

'Alex  F.  Osborn,  "Developments  in  Creative  Education," 
A  Source  Book  for  Creative  Thinking,  ed.  Sidney  J.  Parnes  and 
Harold  F.  Harding,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner1 s  Sons,  1962, 

p.  20. 

John  Ciardi,  "What  Every  Writer  Must  Learn," 

Saturday  Review,  December,  1956,  p.  7. 
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Ciardi*s  statement  forces  us  to  ask  these  two  ques¬ 
tions:  (1)  Can  creativity  be  taught?  (2)  If  so,  how  can 

it  be  taught?  A  positive  answer  to  the  first  of  these 
questions  is  given  by  Wilson^  in  the  NSSE  Yearbook  on  the 
Education  of  the  Gifted,  He  states: 

The  abilities  involved  in  being  creative  are  univer¬ 
sal;  these  abilities  are  capable  of  being  increased 
by  training,  and  it  is  one  of  the  school* s  legitimate 
functions  to  provide  such  training. 

His  belief  is  supported  by  Sinnott,  Dow,  Fromm,  May,  Rogers, 
Maslow,  Murray,  Anderson,  Hilgard,  Stoddard,  and  Mead.^® 

If  we  accept  the  assumption  that  creative  abilities 
can  be  increased  by  the  kind  of  educational  program  that  we 
provide,  we  still  face  the  questions:  What  subjects,  and 
what  kind  of  procedures  are  conducive  to  the  development 
of  creativity?  Although  all  subjects  can  perhaps  be  ap¬ 
proached  creatively  to  some  extent,  the  subjects  that  appear 
to  be  particularly  adaptable  to  a  creative  approach  are 
drama,  music,  art,  literature,  and  language.  The  possibility 
of  using  each  of  these  subjects  as  a  basis  for  the  develop- 


9r.  C.  Wilson,  "Creativity,"  In  N.  B.  Henry  (Ed.), 
Education  for  the  Gifted ,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1958,  cited  by  E.  Paul  Torrance,  "Creative  Thinking 
Through  School  Experience,"  A  Source  Book  for  Creative 
Thinking,  ed.  Sidney  J.  Parnes  and  Harold  F.  Harding,  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner* s  Sons,  1962,  p.  33. 

-^Harold  H.  Anderson,  ed. ,  Creativity  and  its  Cultiva- 

t,^on :  Interdisciplinary  Symposia  on  Creativity,  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1959,  et  passim. 
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ment  of  creativity  in  students  would  seem  to  deserve 
numerous  investigations.  One  of  these  investigations  is 
the  subject  of  this  study. 

II.  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY 

Since  1941,  one  of  the  optional  courses  in  the 
Alberta  high  school  program  has  been  English  Language  21, 
a  course  designed  to  teach  students  to  increase  their 
fluency  in  thinking  and  writing  creatively.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  this  study  to  gather  information  from  the  teachers 
and  the  students  concerning  the  objectives,  the  procedures, 
the  strengths,  and  the  limitations  of  this  creative  writing 
course  as  it  has  been  taught  in  Alberta  classrooms.  This 
Investigator  believes  that  the  information  gained  in  this 
study  will  be  of  value  for  future  revisions  of  the  course 
and  may  offer  some  guidance  for  all  teachers  who  are  res¬ 
ponsible  for  organizing  and  for  teaching  courses  designed 
to  help  students  to  write  effectively. 

III.  PROCEDURES  FOLLOWED  IN  THE  STUDY 

Throughout  many  years  of  teaching  English  to  students 
of  all  grade  levels,  taking  university  courses  in  English, 
and  reading  professional  magazines,  the  investigator  became 
interested  in  attempting  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
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the  ways  in  which  students  can  be  taught  to  write  creatively. 
To  learn  more  of  the  recommended  procedures  for  and  the 
potentialities  of  creative  writing,  a  study  was  designed  to 
discover  the  effectiveness  of  English  Language  21  as  it  is 
taught  in  Alberta.  In  the  gathering  of  the  required  infor¬ 
mation,  the  following  procedures  were  used: 

1.  The  teacher-record  cards  at  the  Department  of 
Education  were  examined  to  learn  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  teachers  in  Alberta  who  were  teaching  English  Lan¬ 
guage  21  for  the  school  year  1960-61. 

2.  A  questionnaire  was  formulated  and  sent  to  all 
1960-61  English  Language  21  teachers  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  instructional  procedures  they  used  in  English 
Language  21. 

3.  A  student  assignment  was  devised  in  which  the 
students  were  asked  to  write  an  essay  concerning  their 
opinions  of  the  English  Language  21  course. 

4.  The  questionnaire,  student  assignment,  and  accom¬ 
panying  letter  of  explanation  were  sent  in  May,  1961,  to  the 
thirty-eight  teachers  that  were  listed  as  teachers  of 
English  Language  21. 

5.  Fourteen  completed  questionnaires  were  returned 
immediately.  After  a  letter  of  reminder  was  sent  out  in 
June,  1961,  thirteen  more  completed  questionnaires  were  re¬ 
ceived,  bringing  the  total  responses  to  twenty-seven  out  of 
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thirty-eight.  The  percentage  return  was  71  per  cent. 

The  twenty-seven  teachers  who  returned  the  completed  ques¬ 
tionnaires  reported  an  enrollment  of  521  students.  The 
number  of  student  compositions  returned  was  293.  This  gave 
a  percentage  response  of  student  comments  of  56.2  per  cent. 

6.  On  June  23,  1961,  a  letter  of  appreciation  was 
sent  to  the  twenty-seven  teachers  who  participated  in  the 
study. 

7.  The  completed  questionnaires  and  student  compo¬ 
sitions  were  analyzed,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  Chap¬ 
ters  III  and  IV  of  this  report. 

IV.  THE  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  paragraphs  that  follow  outline  the  organization 
of  the  study. 

Section  I  of  Chapter  II  reviews  some  of  the  literature 
that  has  been  written  in  regard  to  creativity,  the  creative 
person,  the  creative  act,  the  creative  environment,  and  sug~ 
gestions  for  fostering  greater  creativity  In  the  classroom. 
Section  II  of  Chapter  II  presents  the  views  of  a  number  of 
authorities  on  topics  that  are  directly  concerned  with  the 
teaching  of  creative  writing,  and  which  are  similar  in  scope 
to  the  topics  covered  by  the  questionnaire. 

An  interpretation  of  the  data  obtained  from  the 
questionnaire  sent  to  the  teachers  of  English  Language  21 
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to  determine  the  nature  of  the  creative  writing  course 
being  offered  in  Alberta  schools  is  contained  in  Chapter 
III.  The  areas  of  discussion  are  relatively  similar  in 
order  and  scope  to  the  areas  covered  in  Chapter  II,  Sec¬ 
tion  II. 

Chapter  IV  consists  of  a  tabulation  and  discussion 
of  the  comments  resulting  from  the  students1  free-writing 
assignment  concerning  English  Language  21.  The  order  that 
is  used  in  this  chapter  follows  the  order  of  the  questions 
given  to  the  students  as  a  guide  in  writing  their  remarks. 

On  the  basis  of  information  gained  from  the  teachers 
and  students  through  the  questionnaire  and  assignment,  and 
the  opinions  of  authorities  in  the  related  literature, 
certain  conclusions  are  drawn  and  recommendations  are  made 
in  Chapter  V. 

The  Appendices  of  this  study  include  copies  of  the 
letter  requesting  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers,  the 
letter  of  reminder,  the  letter  of  appreciation,  the  teacher 
questionnaire,  the  student  assignment,  a  suggested  list  of 
topics  for  creative  thinking  exercises,  the  list  of  texts 
recommended  by  the  teachers  of  English  Language  21,  and 
the  course  outline  for  English  Language  21  from  the 
Curriculum  Guide. 
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CHAPTER  II 


LITERATURE  RELATED  TO  THIS  STUDY 

Section  I  and  Section  II  of  this  chapter  present  a 
discussion  of  creativity  and  creative  writing  respectively. 
Because  much  has  been  written  about  both  of  these  topics, 
what  follows  is,  of  necessity,  but  a  summary  of  what  seems 
to  be  the  main  conclusions  resulting  from  investigations 
or  from  the  experiences  and  thinking  of  authorities  in 
creativity  and  creative  writing. 

SECTION  I:  CREATIVITY 

This  section  presents  a  brief  discussion  of  some 
aspects  of  creativity:  creative  thinking,  the  creative 
person,  the  creative  process,  the  creative  environment, 
and  the  fostering  of  creativity  in  the  classroom. 

Creative  Thinking 

12  3 

Osborn,  Torrance,  and  Rogers  define  creative 

thinking  as  a  process  which  involves  the  production  of 

^Alex  F.  Osborn,  Applied  Imagination,  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner* s  Sons,  1961,  p.  115 • 

^E.  Paul  Torrance,  Guiding  Creative  Talent,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J. :  Prentice-Hall,  1962,  p.42. 

-^Carl  R.  Rogers,  "Toward  a  Theory  of  Creativity," 
Creativity  and  its  Cultivation,  ed.  Harold  H.  Anderson,  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  1959 5  p.  77. 
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something  new  or  original  as  a  result  of  the  individual’s 
sensing  some  kind  of  deficiency  or  need.  This  process  is 
followed  by  random  exploration  and  a  clarification  of  the 
problem.  Following  this  exploration  and  clarification  of 
of  the  problem,  there  is  a  period  of  preparation  accom¬ 
panied  by  reading,  discussion,  formulation  of  many  possible 
solutions  and  a  critical  analysis  of  the  proposed  solutions 
for  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Out  of  this  activity 
comes  the  new  idea.  Rogers4  labels  this  flash  of  insight 
’’the  Eureka’.”  Finally,  there  is  experimentation  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  most  promising  solution  which  involves  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  perfection  of  this  idea. 

The  Creative  Person 

Approximately  sixty  characteristics  by  which  the 
creative  person  may  be  identified  are  suggested  by  Lowen- 

c  c  n 

feld/  Andrews,  and  Lambert,  but  the  characteristics  are 
too  numerous  to  list  in  their  entirety.  The  characteris¬ 
tics  that  are  repeated  most  often  are  flexibility,  fluency, 
4Ibid. . 

Viktor  Lowenfeld,  ’’Creativity:  Education’s  Stepchild,” 
A  Source  Book  for  Creative  Thinking,  ed. ,  Sidney  J.  Parnes 
and  Harold  F.  Harding,  New  lork:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

1962,  p.  12. 

6 

Michael  Andrews,  ’’The  Dialectics  of  Creativity  and 
Mental  Health,”  Creativity  and  Psychological  Health,  ed. , 
Michael  Andrews,  Syracuse:  Syracuse  University  Press,  19ol, 

P.  99.  _ 

'Roland  Lambert,  ’’Cognition  and  Achievement,”  unpub¬ 
lished  Ph.D.  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 

1962,  p.  44. 
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alertness,  originality,  curiosity,  enthusiasm,  perseverance, 
optimism,  awareness,  inner  maturity,  willingness  to  be 
alone,  desire  to  grow,  sensitivity  to  problems,  and  readi¬ 
ness  to  re-interpret.  With  these  favorable  characteristics 
it  is  interesting  to  note  Hilgard’s  unfavorable  traits 
often  possessed  by  the  creative  personality:  dependency, 
defiance,  omnipotence,  and  gullibility. 

The  Creative  Process 

9  ]  0 

Both  May  and  Maslow  question  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  refer  to  the  creative  process  rather  than  to 
the  creative  person.  They  note  that  the  world  is  an  insep¬ 
arable  part  of  the  creativity  of  a  given  individual,  that 
we  cannot  speak  of  a  creative  "person,"  we  can  only  speak 
of  a  creative  act.  For  what  is  occurring  is  always  a 
process,  a  doing;  specifically,  a  process  interrelating 
a  person  and  his  world. 


^Ernest  R.  Hilgard,  "Creativity  and  Problem  Solving," 
Creativity  and  its  Cultivation ,  ed. ,  Harold  H.  Anderson, 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers ,  Publishers,  1959,  p.  175. 

^Rollo  May,  "The  Nature  of  Creativity,"  Creativity 
and  its  Cultivation,  ed. ,  Harold  H.  Anderson,  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  1959,  p.  57. 

■^Abraham  S.  Maslow,  "Creativity  in  Self-Actualizing 
People,"  Creativity  and  its  Cultivation,  ed. ,  Harold  H. 
Anderson ,  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  1959, 
p.  85. 
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Many  writers  have  indicated  that  creativity  is  a 

phenomenon  that  appears  along  a  continuum  of  personal  and 

11 

social  growth.  A  summary  of  Stoddard's  observations  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  child  grows  in  creativity  in  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  world  reveals  the  following  steps: 

Imaginative  forms  can  be  noticed  in  children  as 
early  as  the  game  of  "patty-cake"  which  involves 
rhythm.  .  .  .  The  child  tends  to  put  first  things 
first  not  in  the  categories  of  art  but  in  terms 
of  the  way  it  seems  to  him.  The  head,  eyes,  ears, 
and  mouth  predominate  in  his  so-called  figure 
drawings,  while  limbs  often  appear  as  simple-  appen¬ 
dages.  He  is  reaching  into  a  world  of  confusing 
stimuli,  but  very  soon  he  extracts  from  it  what  is 
closest  to  him.  His  vocabulary  grows  the  same  way 
in  relationship  to  his  needs.  His  first  act  of 
creativity  is  to  get  in  relation  symbolically  to 
something  or  somebody  outside  himself.  This  will 
appear  as  language  and  soon  as  play,  for  in  play 
the  child  begins  the  never-ending  struggle  to 
understand  both  his  world  and  the  world  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  others.  Play  is  both  preparation  for  and 
a  bridge  to  a  more  complete  realization  of  himself 
as  a  creative  individual.  It  demands  that  a  child 
himself  accept  a  role.  To  be  creative  at  these 
incipient  stages,  acts  must  conform  to  a  child's 
need.  His  lines,  blots,  or  circles  mean  what  he 
wants  them  to  mean--for  a  time.  .  .  .  Creativity 
finally  produces  a  merger,  combining  what  the  child 
feels  and  wants  to  express  with  what  others  respond 
to.  When  he  finds  his  imaginary  world  carrying 
weight  with  others  and  making  impressions  even  on 
grown-ups,  the  child  will  accept  the  discipline  of 
a  medium  without  feeling  maligned.  The  action 
components  impose  their  disciplines  first.  To  skate 
beautifully,  you  must  first  skate,  and  so  it  is  for 


^George  D.  Stoddard,  "Creativity  in  Education," 
Creativity  and  its  Cultivation,  ed. ,  Harold  H.  Anderson, 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  1959, 
pp.  185-137. 
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acting,  dancing,  painting,  or  writing.  Creativity 
involves  a  refining  of  first  impressions  and 
achievements,  not  because  somebody  demands  it, 
but  because  the  maturing  personality  senses  that 
children’s  games  are  not  forever  satisfying. 

The  educational  problem  for  the  child  is  to  re¬ 
late  new  imaginative  elements  to  new  concepts  of 
the  world  with  which  he  is  inter-acting. 

12 

Rogers  maintains  that  the  child  can  complete  this 
relationship  between  new  imaginative  elements  and  new  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  world  with  which  he  is  inter-acting  in  the 
proper  environment.  ’’This  tendency  to  actualize  himself, 
to  fulfil  his  potential  .  .  .  exists  in  every  individual 
and  awaits  only  the  proper  conditions  to  be  released  and 
expressed. ” 

The  Creative  Environment 

The  favorable  environment  for  creativity  is  the 
13 

’’Open  System”  and  the  unfavorable  environment  is  one 
that  tends  to  close  the  life  space  of  the  individual. 
Anderson  used  this  term  ’’Open  System”  as  a  necessary  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  responding  process  between  persons  in  the 
environment  and  the  individual  himself.  The  open  system 
is  an  environment  of  beckoning  horizons  in  which  the  person 


1  2 

xxRogers,  0£.  cit .  ,  p.  72. 

13 

Harold  H.  Anderson,  ’’Creativity  as  Personality 
Development,”  Creativity  and  its  Cultivation,  ed. ,  Harold 
H.  Anderson,  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1939,  p.  139. 
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finds  security  and  mutual  stimulation  in  his  relations 
with  others.  He  does  not  actually  need  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  others.  He  can  be  painting,  writing,  or 
viewing  a  landscape  by  himself.  But  the  open  system 
means  that  to  the  extent  of  its  openness  the  persons 
in  one’s  meaningful  environment  are  permitting  or  even 
encouraging  him  to  be  himself  and  to  make  adventures 
into  the  unknown. 

Anderson^  warns  us,  however,  that  it  is  not  just 
"acceptance”  or  the  "permissive"  atmosphere  that  promotes 
creativity: 

There  must  be,  in  addition,  intense  invigorating 
stimulation  through  the  confronting  and  free 
interplay  of  differences.  It  is  only  partly 
true  to  say  that  one  can  be  as  creative  as  the 
environment  permits.  In  addition  to  spontaneity 
there  must  be  this  interaction  with  one’s  environ¬ 
ment:  social  learning,  social  invention,  and  a 
progressive  and  developing  wholeness,  harmony, 
and  integration  .  .  . 

Anderson‘S  cites  many  studies  which  compare  class¬ 
room  environments  to  determine  the  type  of  behavior  and 
performance  produced  by  each.  The  differences  in  the 
results  are  reported  as  statistically  significant.  Chil¬ 
dren  in  classrooms  with  the  integrative  teacher  show 


Slbid.  ,  p.  141. 
Slbid. ,  pp.  132-137. 
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significantly  higher  frequencies  of  behavior  in  several 
categories  representing  socially  creative  actions: 
spontaneity,  initiative,  originality,  and  social  contribu¬ 
tions  towards  others.  The  data  confirm  the  hypothesis 
that  integration  in  the  teacher  induces  integrative  be¬ 
havior  in  the  child.  Moreover,  children  with  the  more 
dominating  teacher  show  significantly  higher  frequencies 
of  non-conforming  behavior,  directly  supporting  the 
hypothesis  that  domination  incites  resistance.  The 
behavior  of  the  children  also  supports  the  further  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  increased  domination  changes  resistance  to 
submission  and  atrophy.  The  latter  two  classrooms  with 
dominating  and  severely  dominating  teachers  can  hardly 

be  thought  of  as  fertile  ground  for  creativity  of  any  sort. 

1 6 

Hilgard1-  reminds  us  that  the  conditions  for 

creativity  will  have  to  be  carefully  nourished  if  we  want 

more  creativity  to  be  demonstrated.  To  establish  and 

maintain  a  creative  environment,  we  must: 

.  .  .  keep  search  alive  and  allow  sensitivity  to 
new  ideas ,  even  if  it  means  tolerating  a  little 
foolishness.  We  must  not  develop  critical  abili¬ 
ties  to  a  point  that  anything  unproven  is  stupid 
or  that  anything  weak  is  altogether  wrong.  We 
must  not  insist  upon  conformity,  or  we  will  end 
up  with  traditionalists  rather  than  innovators. 


16 


'Hilgard,  0£.  cit. ,  pp.  179-1&0. 
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17 

Hilgard  '  suggests  a  series  of  questions  that  can 
be  asked  of  educators  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  are 
encouraging  creativity  by  providing  a  creative  environment 
in  their  schools: 

1.  Does  the  student  initiate  inquiry  on  his  own 
or  only  inquire  along  lines  set  by  others? 

2.  Is  there  opportunity  to  exhibit  and  take 
responsibility  for  successive  evidences ”of 
creativity,  even  though  the  created  items 
are  not  "distinguished.”  That  is,  does  the 
student  learn  to  take  satisfaction  in  small 
evidences  of  creativity? 

3.  Are  there  opportunities  for  the  students’ 
original  work  to  be  judged  according  to 
individual  progress  rather  than  according 
to  group  norms? 

4.  Is  there  time  in  the  program  for  a  substantial 
investment  of  time  in  idiosyncratic  speciali¬ 
zation?  (That  is,  unusual  interests  which  do 
not  necessarily  lie  within  standard  academic 
disciplines,  for  example,  the  history  of 
boating  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the  role  of 
herbs  in  human  affairs,  home-made  musical 
instruments,  or  the  changing  pattern  of  the 
comic  strip). 

5.  Is  there  evidence  that  the  progressive  changes 
during  the  academic  year  are  toward  greater 
diversity  of  talent  rather  than  toward 
greater  conformity? 


Fostering  Creativity  in  The  Classroom 

1  & 

Paul  Torrance  outlines  many  suggestions  for 


l?Ibid. i  P-  1&0. 

^E.  Paul  Torrance,  ’’Creative  Thinking  Through  School 
Experience,”  A  Source  Book  for  Creative  Thinking ,  ed. , 
Sidney  J.  Parnes  and  Harold  F.  Harding,  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1962,  pp.  33-46. 
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fostering  creativity  in  the  classroom.  As  some  of  the 
teachers  in  this  study  stress  the  necessity  of  a  creative 
atmosphere  for  their  students,  a  brief  summary  of  Tor¬ 
rance^  suggestions  is  included: 

1.  Value  creative  thinking  because  children  are 
going  to  achieve  those  things  which  are 
valued  by  the  society  in  which  they  live. 

2.  Make  children  more  sensitive  to  environmental 
stimuli. 

3.  Encourage  manipulation  of  objects  and  ideas 
as  it  is  this  type  of  activity  which  seems 
to  be  the  basis  of  curiosity  and  much  in¬ 
ventiveness. 

4.  Teach  students  how  to  test  systematically 
each  new  idea  as  it  has  been  proven  that 
the  lack  of  verification  or  revision  is  the 
major  difference  between  psychotic  imagina¬ 
tive  thinking  and  the  creative  thought  of  a 
healthy  person.  (Patrick,  1933)^9 

5.  Develop  a  tolerance  to  new  ideas  and  to  the 
creative  personality. 

6.  Beware  of  forcing  a  set  pattern. 

7.  Develop  a  creative  classroom  atmosphere. 

3.  Teach  the  child  to  value  his  creative  thinking. 

9.  Teach  skills  for  avoiding  peer  sanctions. 

10.  Explain  the  creative  process  to  students  and 
other  teachers. 

11.  Dispel  the  sense  of  awe  of  masterpieces. 

12.  Encourage  and  evaluate  self-initiated  learning. 


•^Catherine  Patrick,  What  is  Creative  Thinking? 
New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1933,  p.  $9. 

Quoted  by  Torrance,  op.  cit. ,  p.  36. 
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13.  Create  "thorns  in  the  flesh"  and  necessities 
for  creative  thinking. 

14.  Provide  for  active  and  quiet  periods, 

15.  Make  available  resources  for  working  out  the 
full  implication  of  ideas. 

16.  Develop  constructive  criticism,  not  just 
criticism. 

17.  Encourage  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in 
a  variety  of  fields. 

18.  Develop  adventurous-spirited  teachers. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  end  this  discussion  on 

20 

creativity  with  a  quotation  of  Hughes  Mearns  which  re¬ 
inforces  Paul  Torrance1 s  last  point  concerning  the  type 
of  teacher  that  is  needed  for  a  creative  environment: 

...  It  takes  a  brave  tolerance  and  an  unashamed 
openmindedness  to  accept  youth  as  it  really  is 
and  as  it  loves  to  be,  to  move  into  his  world 
with  scientific  detachment,  that  is,  without 
prejudice  or  blame,  and  there  to  approve  whatever 
is  done  with  affectionate  interest.  The  growth 
of  creative  power  in  the  student  begins  at  that 
exact  spot,  and,  more  important,  the  approving 
elder  is  at  the  moment  established  in  a  position 
of  slowly  increasing  control. 


SECTION  II:  TEACHING  CREATIVE  WRITING 


The  material  of  this  section  summarizes  the  ideas 
about  creative  writing  that  are  emphasized  by  many  author! - 


^Hughes  Mearns,  Creative  Youth,  New  York:  Double¬ 
day,  Page  and  Company,  1941,  p.  12. 

See  also  Jesse  A.  Bond,  "An  Analysis  of  Observed 
Traits  of  Teachers  Rated  Superior  in  Demonstrating  Creative¬ 
ness  in  Teaching,"  (Los  Angeles,  University  of  California), 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  53,  No.  1,  (September, 
1959),  pp.  T^IT: 
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ties.  Their  beliefs,  based  upon  the  results  of  research 
or  on  classroom  experience,  were  the  bases  of  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  questionnaire  that  was  sent  to  the  teachers 
of  English  Language  21.  The  particular  questions  that 
were  asked  of  the  teachers  were  determined  by  the  principles 
emphasized  most  strongly  by  these  writers  or  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  in  which  there  was  a  divergence  of  opinion  among  the 
authorities  themselves.  These  principles  are  discussed  in 
this  chapter  under  the  following  headings:  (1)  Motivation 
of  Student  Writing;  (2)  Preparation  for  Writing;  (3)  Writing 
Activities ;  (4)  Providing  for  Individual  Differences ; 

(3)  Writing,  Correcting,  and  Revising;  and  (6)  Evaluation 
of  Student  Writing. 

Motivation  of  Student  Writing 

21 

According  to  Hughes  Mearns,  the  mark  of  a  creative 
teacher  is  not  his  learning  alone  but  his  ability  to  trans¬ 
form  others  by  the  contagion  of  his  own  peculiar  powers. 
Mearns  reminds  us  that:  "Good  teaching  is  not  solely  the 
business  of  instructing;  it  is  also  the  art  of  influencing 
another.  Primarily,  it  is  the  job  of  uncovering,  enlarging, 

21 

Hughes  Mearns,  Creative  Power:  The  Education  of 
Youth  in  the  Creative  Arts,  New  York:  Dover  Publications, 
1958,  p.  W. 
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and  revealing  to  the  child  his  native  gifts  of  insight, 
feeling,  and  thinking. 

23 

As  "motivation  must  precede  all  learning,"  many 
writers  have  offered  valuable  suggestions  to  the  classroom 
teacher. 

In  encouraging  a  child  to  write,  Osborn* 2^  suggests 

that  a  teacher  should  impress  on  his  students  that  they  need 

not  be  "born"  writers  in  order  to  write.  To  illustrate  the 

point  that  every  author  was  once  an  amateur,  a  teacher  could 

acquaint  his  students  with  facts  such  as: 

Matthew  Arnold,  a  plodding  school  inspector,  suddenly 
found  himself  hailed  as  a  man  of  letters.  Joseph 
Conrad  sailed  before  the  mast  for  sixteen  years  be¬ 
fore  he  discovered  that  he  was  a  novelist.  Conan 
Doyle,  a  physician,  created  Sherlock  Holmes  as  a 
hobby.  A.  J.  Cronin  was  also  a  doctor  as  was  Oliver 
Wendol  Holmes.  Charles  Lamb  clerked  in  India  House 
and  starting  writing  to  overcome  boredom.  Stephen 
Leacock  taught  at  McGill  University  for  many  years 
before  he  found  out  that  his  quill  could  tickle  us. 
Longfellow  was  a  language  teacher.  Anthony  Trollope 
was  a  postal  inspector.  Herman  Melville  was  an  ob¬ 
scure  customs  official  for  twenty  years  .  . 

La  Brant ^  recommends  the  setting  up  of  a  friendly 

social  climate  in  the  writing  class  which  will  facilitate 


22Ibid. 

2^T.  A.  Koclanes,  "Can  We  Evaluate  Compositions?" 
The  En, glish  Journal ,  L,  (April,  1961),  p.  253. 

2^-Alex  F.  Osborn,  Applied  Imagination,  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  19ol ,  p.  64. 

^Lou  La  Brant,  "Introducing  Students  To  Write," 
The  English  Journal ,  (February,  1955)?  p*  70. 
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the  exchanging  of  ideas ,  the  nurturing  of  creative  thought , 
and  the  expressing  of  opinion  without  fear  of  being  scorned, 
ridiculed,  or  ignored.  La  Brant  points  out,  in  addition, 
that  in  order  for  a  teacher  to  truly  motivate  students  to 
write,  he  must  like  to  teach  writingl 

To  get  active  participation  from  students,  Joseph 
Mersand  lists  three  principles: 

1.  In  creative  writing,  it  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  to  enlist  the  interest  and  pleasure  of 
the  pupil. 

2.  The  first  essential  of  real  success  in 
creative  writing  is  to  make  proficiency  in 
it  seem  worthwhile  to  students. 

3.  Classroom  activities  in  creative  writing 
should  be  founded  upon  and  should  grow  out 
of  the  experiences  of  the  pupils. 

Burrows,  Ferebee,  Jackson,  and  Saunders^  stress  the 
point  that  writing  that  is  done  in  response  to  genuine  needs 
is  conducive  to  greater  ease  in  writing,  as  well  as  to 
higher  standards  of  both  form  and  content.  Later  in  their 
book,  they  stress  the  point  with  which  experienced  teachers 
of  writing  are  familiar: 

tT.  .  .  Above  all,  the  exclusion  of  negative  criticism 


^Joseph  Mersand,  ?fWhat  has  Happened  to  Written 
Composition,”  The  English  Journal ,  L,  (April,  1961), 
pp.  232-233. 

^Burrows ,  Ferebee,  Jackson,  and  Saunders,  They 
All  Want  To  Write ,  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1955?  p.  71. 
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is  an  absolute  must  for  any  successful  program  of  creative 
writing. " 

One  motivational  approach  that  receives  the  support 

of  many  authorities  is  the  "reader-writer"  approach. 

29 

De  Boer,  Kaulfers,  and  Miller  7  suggest  that  "every  writer 

should  know  why  he  is  writing  and  for  whom."  They  go  on 

to  say  that  "the  guiding  principle  is  always  helping  young 

people  to  find  something  interesting  and  worthwhile  to  say 

and  building  an  audience  situation  which  will  give  them 

30 

reason  for  saying  it."7 

An  outgrowth  of  the  "reader-writer"  approach  is  the 

"writing-partner"  idea  advocated  by  both  McMaster  and 

McMast errand  De  Boer,  Kaulfers  and  Miller. ^  Mirrielees-^ 

also  recommends  the  writing-partner  system  and  suggests 

the  following  procedure : 

1.  Have  pupils  exchange  papers,  check  errors 

lightly,  and  return  to  their  original  owners 
for  correction. 


ggWd.  ,  p.  aa. 

g9j0hn  J.  De  Boer,  Walter  V.  Kaulfers,  Helen  R. 
Miller,  Teaching  Secondary  English,  Toronto:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  1951,  p.  25. 

3QIbid. 

J.  McMaster  and  W.  C.  McMaster,  Creative  Compo¬ 
sition,  Toronto:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  19577"  p*v. 

^gDe  Boer,  Kaulfers,  and  Miller,  op.  cit. ,  p.  S3. 

L .  B.  Mirrielees,  Teaching  Composition  and  Litera¬ 
ture,  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1949,  pp.  5S7 
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2.  Pair  students  so  that  each  pair  contains  a 
good  student  and  a  poor  one  and  then  have 
the  good  one  explain  to  the  poor  one  how  to 
improve  his  work. 

In  preparing  students  for  their  first  writing  assign- 
34 

ment,  Don  Wolfe  suggests  two  important  ingredients  for 
motivation: 

1.  Emotional  preparation — discussion  of  models  of 
student  compositions. 

2.  Stylistic  preparation--sensory  preparation 
exercises  or  actual  excursions  of  students 
to  varied  places  to  record  their  sensory 
experiences . 

35 

Lyman  mentions  the  following  points  in  the  motiv¬ 
ation  of  student  writing: 

1.  Preface  comments  on  student  papers  with  a 
remark  concerning  the  appearance  and  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

2.  Themes  are  read  and  discussed  in  class  and 
then  later  displayed  on  the  bulletin  board 
or  published  in  the  school  paper. 

Through  research  and  study  of  many  teachers  interested 
in  the  communication  skills,  the  NOTE"5  reports  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  pictures,  abstract  art  objects,  music,  and  unfinished 


34oon  Wolfe,  Creative  Ways  To  Teach  English.  New  York: 
Odyssey  Press,  19ol,  p.  13,  ff. 

^^Bess  Lyman,  "Managing  Student  Writing,"  The  English 
Journal,  XLIV,  (January,  1955),  p.  77. 

3^NCTE,  The  English  Language  Arts  in  the  Secondary 
School,  New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts ,  1956,  p.  344. 
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stories  as  popular  devices  in  motivating  writing. 

Parkins-^  advocates  the  showing  of  full  length 
motion  pictures  as  stimulation  to  a  writing  program.  A 
Project  involving  five  films  based  on  famous  American 
novels  and  ’’team  teaching”  was  carried  out  in  Washington, 

D.  C.  It  was  found  that  not  only  did  it  stimulate  the 
students1  writing,  but  also  it  succeeded  in  other  ways. 

For  example ,  it : 

1.  strengthened  the  teaching  of  American  authors 

2.  raised  youthful  standards  in  motion  picture 
appreciation 

3.  produced  specific  improvement  in  student  writing 

4.  created  a  refreshing  interest  in  the  entire 
English  program. 

Motivation  can  result  from  the  intelligent  use  of 

3  3 

writing  models.  Diltz^  has  the  support  of  many  other 
authorities  when  he  says:  ’’Good  models  are  powerful  stimu¬ 
lants  to  interest  in  composition.”  The  use  of  student 
models,  is  recommended  by  Wolfe^  and  Josephs.^ 


37william  L.  Parkins,  Jr.,  "Motion  Pictures  and 
Written  Compositions,”  The  English  Journal ,  LII, 

(January,  1963),  p.  41. 

-^B.  C.  Diltz,  Models  and  Projects  for  Creative 
Writing,  Part  III,  Toronto:  Clarke ,  Irwin  and  Company, 
1949,  p.  vi. 

^^Don  M.  Wolfe,  Creative  Ways  to  Teach  English, 

New  York:  Odyssey  Press,  1961,  p.  4» 

^Lois  Josephs,  ”A  Disciplined  Approach  to  Creative 
Writing,”  The  English  Journal,  LI,  (October,  1962), 
p.  46S. 
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41 

Mirrielees  suggests  that  teachers  should  always  be  on 
the  alert  for  "paragraphs  that  illustrate  good  modern 
English. " 

A  study  carried  out  in  the  high  school  of  Charleston, 

l  ? 

West  Virginia,  is  reported  by  Lorena  A.  Anderson.  She 
suggests  many  varied  activities  that  proved  successful  in 
providing  the  proper  atmosphere  for  writing.  These  activi¬ 
ties  include:  showing  motion  pictures  or  paintings  from 
the  art  class;  extra  reading  for  enrichment;  reading  of 
other  students1  themes  and  students1  own  themes;  providing 
examples  from  newspapers,  magazines,  or  classic  examples 
from  literature;  listening  to  music;  listening  to  experi¬ 
ences  of  students  or  experiences  of  community  leaders;  and 

the  making  of  bulletin  boards  and  displays. 

43 

Pooley  summarizes  briefly  the  report  of  the 
Wisconsin  Council  Curriculum  Project  in  which  thirty-six 
committees  of  teachers  listed  some  of  their  best  subjects, 
projects,  and  activities  for  the  stimulation  of  good 


«-L.  B.  Mirrielees,  Teaching  Composition  and  Litera¬ 
ture  ,  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1949,  p.  180. 

^Lorena  a.  Anderson,  "Ways  and  Means  in  the  Teaching 
of  Writing,"  The  English  Journal ,  (December,  1962)  p.  622. 

^Robert  C.  Pooley,  "The  Wisconsin  Curriculum  Pro¬ 
ject,"  Special  Bulletin,  No.  3,  The  Wisconsin  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  (March,  19o2) ,  pp. 
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writing  at  different  grade  levels: 

The  majority  of  groups  stressed  that  the  chief 
motivation  for  writing  on  all  levels  is  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  students  which  could 
be  used  in  the  production  of  a  variety  of 
literary  forms.  The  value  of  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  before  writing  was  started  was  emphasized, 
in  order  that  the  students  understand  the  form 
to  be  used,  and  the  possible  ways  available  to 
utilize  their  knowledge,  experiences,  and 
imagination.  It  was  noted  that  teachers  were 
able  to  use  even  the  most  worn  themes  effec¬ 
tively  if  they  were  presented  imaginatively. 

Among  the  most  prevalent  subjects  or  ways  used 
to  motivate  students  at  all  levels  were  the 
writing  of  new  endings  for  stories  and  the  use 
of  class  or  room  newspapers. 

Grades  1-3 

The  subjects  at  this  level  were  those  very 
familiar  to  children,  with  the  emphasis  on 
observation  of  details,  encompassing  all  aspects 
of  their  lives,  such  as  pets,  families,  school 
subjects,  out-doors,  field  trips,  familiar 
objects,  and  so  on,  with  imagination  playing 
a  secondary  role  as  to  subjects. 

Grades  4-6 

The  motivation  here  is  done  by  extending  students’ 
experiences  by  such  means  as  trips,  interviews, 
the  introduction  of  music  and  art,  and  studies  in 
school.  The  use  of  imagination  is  encouraged  by 
thinking  about  imaginary  travel  and  people, 
abstracts,  and  poetry. 

Grades  7-3 

Literature  is  now  one  of  the  important  motivations 
for  writing,  both  for  the  usual  forms  and  as  a 
basis  for  imaginative  interpretations,  condensa¬ 
tions,  letters,  and  student  writings  of  plays. 

Both  the  daily  and  the  more  unusual  aspects  of  the 
student’s  life  are  called  upon  for  themes:  some 
of  these  aspects  are  exciting  experiences,  hobbies, 
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organizations,  as  well  as  family.  Letter 
writing  of  all  types  is  encouraged. 

Grades  9-10 

Literature  assumes  the  central  position  as 
motivator,  and  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways 
to  stimulate  writing,  such  as  reactions, 
interpretations,  paraphrases,  parodies,  charac¬ 
terizations,  and  reviews.  Students  themselves 
are  interested  in  their  own  behavior,  problems, 
and  the  future. 

Grades  11-12 

Literature  is  now  most  frequently  used  to 
acquaint  students  with  various  genres  which 
serve  them  as  models  for  their  own  writing, 
as  well  as  a  basis  for  critical  analyses, 
historical  essays  and  character  sketches. 

Students  have  to  some  extent  begun  to  form¬ 
ulate  a  philosophy  of  life  and  are  willing 
to  express  personal  beliefs,  attitudes 
toward  the  future,  and  are  interested  in 
studying  careers. 

College  Freshmen 

Few  ideas  were  presented  for  this  level; 
among  them  were  character  analyses,  proble¬ 
matical  situations,  comparison  of  novels, 
and  problems  of  adjustment  and  discussion 
of  behavior. 

Finally,  Smith, ^  Hook,^  and  Loban,  Ryan  and  Squire^ 
reiterate  what  many  writers  in  the  College  English  Journals 


^Reed  Smith,  Learning  to  Write,  Toronto:  The 
McMillan  Company  of  Canada,  1947,  p.  3. 

n.  Hook,  The  Teaching  of  High  School  English, 

New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1959,  p.  262. 

^W.  Loban,  M.  Ryan,  and  J.  Squire,  Teaching  Language 
and  Literature,  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  World, 

Inc.,  1961,  p.  4^5* 
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in 

have  maintained.  In  this  regard,  Reed  Smith  ^  states, 
"Teaching  a  student  to  write  is  largely  a  matter  of 
teaching  him  to  think."  Loban,  Ryan,  and  Squire4"  add 
that  if  a  student  "has  something  to  say,  a  desire  to  say 
it,  and  someone  to  whom  to  say  it,  a  teacher  can  then 
help  him  with  the  facility  to  express  it."  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  a  teacher  should  not  only  provide  a 
creative  environment  in  which  he  instilled  in  his  students 
the  desire  to  write  and  to  think  clearly  and  completely, 
but  also  he  should  show  them  how.  The  motivation  thus 

LQ 

engendered  would  awaken  in  students  what  Jung^'  would 
term  "the  need  to  create.” 

The  emphasis  of  leading  authorities  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  motivating  students1  writing  demands  that  any 
study  of  a  creative  writing  program  must  devote  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  motivational  procedures.  For  this  reason,  a 
question  was  included  in  the  teacher  questionnaire  regarding 
the  methods  used  by  the  teachers  of  English  Language  21  in 
motivating  student  writing.  A  discussion  of  the  results 

47smith,  loc.  cit . 

^Loban,  Ryan,  and  Squire,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4$6, 

494,  506. 

^c.  G.  Jung,  "Psychology  and  Literature,"  The 
Creative  Process ,  ed. ,  Brester  Chiselin,  University  of 
California  Press,  1955,  p.  20$. 
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of  this  question  is  included  in  Chapter  III  of  this  report. 
Preparation  For  Writing 

Teachers  are  interested  in  improving  the  structure 

of  written  work  as  well  as  engendering  enthusiastic 

response  on  the  part  of  their  students.  Many  authorities 

such  as  Burrows  et  al,^  Mirrielees , ^  and  Wolfe^2  stress 

that  success  in  writing  depends  in  part  on  the  prepara- 

53 

tion  for  the  writing  activity.  Burrows and  her  colleagues 
state: 

To  talk  over  what  one  has  discovered,  read, 
observed,  or  thought  are  as  necessary  a 
prelude  to  logical  arrangement  as  is  the 
gathering  of  factual  data.  Discussion  is 
a  vitally  important  stage  in  developing 
disciplined  expression. 

Mirrielees^  also  contends  that  preparation  for 
writing  (which  she  terms  prevision)  is  of  utmost  importance. 
She  suggests  that  prevision  discussion  can  be  brought 
about  in  numerous  ways;  namely: 

1.  Questions  thrown  out  to  class  to  invite 
discussion. 

2.  Class  discussion  of  the  various  ways  to 
develop  a  particular  problem. 

^Burrows,  Ferebee,  Jackson,  Saunders,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  74. 
^Mirrielees ,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  36. 

52wolfe,  op.  cit. ,  p.  10. 

53surrows,  Ferebee,  Jackson,  Saunders,  loc .  cit. 

54 

Mirrielees,  loc.  cit. 
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3.  Reading  and  discussing  certain  compositions 
in  class. 

Throughout  his  book,  Creative  Ways  To  Teach  English, 

35 

Wolfe  suggests  a  great  many  activities  and  procedures 
of  ,f prevision; "  such  as: 

1.  Discussion  of  challenging  topics. 

2.  demonstration  and  explanation  to  students 
on  how  to  limit  a  topic. 

3.  Reading  of  student  models. 

4.  Discussion  period  of  class  compositions. 

5.  Discussion  period  pointing  up  the  values 
inherent  in  using  the  effects  of  all  of  our 
five  senses  in  portraying  an  event,  sharing 
an  experience,  or  creating  a  character. 

6.  Incidental  discussion  of  common  errors  in 
grammar  and  spelling  could  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  class  as  a  whole  to  improve 
the  over-all  calibre  of  their  written  work. 

56 

Loban,  Ryan,  and  Squire  endorse  prevision 
procedures  which  they  define  as  "considering  with  the 
class  the  purpose  of  an  assignment,  what  they  may  learn, 
and  what  the  teacher  anticipates  as  a  finished  product." 

But  to  these  procedures  they  would  add  what  they  term 
"pre-correction  procedures"  which  contain  many  of  the 

^Wolfe,  o^.  cit. ,  pp.  23t74,  135-139. 

^^Loban,  Ryan,  and  Squire,  op.  cit.,  p.  501. 
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ideas  previously  discussed  in  this  chapter  as  prevision. 

J.  N.  Hook^?  maintains,  however,  that  all  pre¬ 
vision  or  pre-correction  discussions  that  pertain  to  the 
improvement  of  student  writing  such  as  discussions  on 
unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  should  proceed  "gradually 
and  always  inductively  .  .  . w 

When  students  under  guidance,  have  written 
twenty  or  thirty  paragraphs  on  twenty  or 
thirty  occasions,  they  are  ready  for  a 
discussion  of  unity.  By  that  time,  writing 
a  paragraph  about  only  one  subject  will 
seem  so  natural  to  him  that  the  summarizing 
principle  will  not  appear  at  all  new, 
difficult,  or  unreasonable. 

As  preparation  for  writing  is  considered  by  many 
authorities  to  be  extremely  important  to  the  success  of 
the  final  product,  two  questions  concerning  it  were 
included  in  the  teacher  questionnaire.  Mirrielees’  term 
"prevision"  and  a  definition  for  the  clarification  of  this 
term  were  used.  The  teachers  were  asked  if  they  considered 
prevision  important  in  their  writing  classes,  and,  if  so, 
what  methods  of  prevision  they  used.  A  discussion  of 
their  opinions  is  included  in  Chapter  III. 


Writing  Activities 


Amount  of  Writing.  Added  to  the  complexity  of 


57nook,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  277 
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determining  the  correct  methods  for  the  teaching  of 
writing  is  the  problem  of  deciding  on  the  amount  of 
writing  that  should  be  required  of  students.  Two  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  are  presented  by  Reed  Smith  and  Burrows 
et  al.  Smith-'  maintains: 

.  .  .  Like  tennis,  boxing,  fencing,  and  golf, 
writing  is  learned  by  doing,  not  by  hearing 
or  reading.  All  the  instructor  can  do  is  to 
guide,  to  direct,  and  to  point  out  errors. 

Properly  speaking,  he  is  a  coach,  not  a 
teacher.  The  progress  each  student  makes 
depends  first  upon  how  hard  he  tries ,  and 
secondly,  upon  how  often  he  tries. 

On  the  other  hand,  Burrows ^  et  al  state: 

Caution  must  be  exercised  against  requiring 
too  much  writing  even  at  the  age  of  nine  or 
ten.  Rather  that  a  child  in  a  whole  year 
should  write  one  report  containing  real  sub¬ 
stance  than  ten  that  become  mere  shadows  .  .  . 

Conant  (as  quoted  by  Dunn)°  advocates  that  a 

weekly  theme  be  written  in  English  classes  and  that 

teachers  of  English  should  emphasize  writing  to  the 

extent  that  one -half  of  the  total  English  program  be 

devoted  to  writing.  Conant1 s  statement  suggests  another 

interesting  controversy  which  is  reported  in  The  English 

Journals  of  May,  1962,  and  January,  1963.  This  controversy 


5^Smith,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  5. 

59 

Burrows  et  al,  ojd.  cit.  ,  p.  69. 

^Frank  Dunn,  TfA  Weekly  Theme  With  A  New  Twist,” 
The  English  Journal,  L,  (March,  1961),  p.  109. 
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involves  the  ”Theme-A-Week-Assumption”  by  Frank  Heys,  Jr. 
and  the  answer  to  it,  f,There  Is  No  Substitute  For  Writing” 
by  Grant  D.  Morse. 

In  an  attempt  to  seek  evidence  to  support  or  refute 
the  recommendations  of  a  "theme  each  week,”  Heys  and  his 
associates  evolved  a  project  with  two  eleventh  grade 
classes  as  their  sample.  One  of  them  averaged  a  theme 
each  week;  the  other  was  excused  from  practically  all  com¬ 
position  work  for  the  entire  week  and  used  the  freed  time 
for  increased  in-and-out  of  class  reading.  When  the  results 
were  evaluated  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  both  groups 
had  improved  about  the  same.  If  either  class  could  have 
been  said  to  have  made  the  greater  improvement,  it  was  the 
class  that  had  done  extensive  reading  but  little  or  no 
writing. ^ 

Grant  Morse  replies  to  this  article  by  pointing  out 

that: 

If  it  is  true  that  the  reading  program  of  a 
school  does  not  allow  enough  reading  practice, 
so  that  time  stolen  from  that  which  might  be 
devoted  to  theme  writing  becomes  significant 

^Frank  J.  Heys,  Jr.,  ”The  Theme-A-Week  Assumption: 

A  Report  of  an  Experiment,”  The  English  Journal,  LI, 

(May,  1962),  p.  320-322. 

^2Grant  D.  Morse,  "There  Is  No  Substitute  For  Writing, 
The  English  Journal,  LII,  (January,  1963),  p.  5$. 

^Heys,  op.  cit.  ,  pp.  320-322. 
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in  a  pupil’s  practice,  then  quite  likely  it 
will  be  effective  in  influencing  his  composi¬ 
tion  performance.  If,  however,  the  reading 
program  of  a  school  system  is  such  as  to 
secure  a  reasonably  satisfactory  amount  of 
experience  by  the  individual  pupil,  then  the 
small  amount  of  time  that  he  steals  from 
composition  work  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
is  not  likely  to  improve  him  very  much. 6^ 

The  Wisconsin  Council  Curriculum  Project  as  reported 

Ac 

by  Robert  C.  Pooley w  relates  the  information  given  by 

teachers  in  answer  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Quantity.  How  much  should  students  write?  How 
often?  How  many  carefully  written,  proof-read 
compositions  constitute  a  realistic,  practical 
program  for  writing  for  one  semester  (5  months)? 


Response: 

Grades  7,  S,  9  Average  12  Range  6  to  26 

Grades  10,  11,  12  Average  10  Range  6  to  20 

Grades  13  (college)  Average  10  Range  S  to  20 

2.  In  the  ideal  class,  with  the  optimum  number  of 
pupils,  how  many  carefully  written,  proof-read 
compositions  should  be  assigned? 


Response : 

Grades  7,  S,  9  Average  15  Range  6  to  40 
Grades  10,  11,  12  Average  16  Range  S  to  20 
Grades  13  (college)  Average  IS  Range  S  to  20 


^Morse,  op.  cit. ,  p.  5S. 

6s 

'Pooley,  op.  cit. ,  p.  2. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  teachers  representing  all 
grade  groups  recommend  a  higher  average  of  composition 
assignments  under  ideal  conditions.  It  seems  clear  that 
teachers  are  willing  to  assign  more  composition  work  if  the 
class  loads  are  adjusted.  This  assumption  is  borne  out  by 
this  study.  Chapter  III  indicates  that  the  teachers  in 
this  study  assign  an  average  of  forty- two  assignments  per 
year  or  twenty-one  for  one  semester  under  relatively  ideal 
conditions.  The  total  of  twenty-one  assignments  is  even 
greater  than  the  sixteen  suggested  by  the  Wisconsin  teachers 
at  a  similar  grade  level. 

In  answer  to  a  questionnaire  given  to  fifty  college 

66 

freshmen  in  English  classes,  McGuire  elicited  responses 
to  questions  concerning  the  desirable  frequency  of  student 
writing  in  the  secondary  school  and  the  length  of  high 
school  themes.  For  junior  high  school  the  college  freshman 
advocated  that  themes  be  required  from  once  a  week  to  once 
every  three  weeks.  The  largest  group  advised  one  every 
two  weeks  and  the  next  largest,  one  a  week.  Suggested 
lengths  varied  from  100-300  words.  The  largest  group  re¬ 
commended  300  words,  and  the  next  largest,  200  words. 

^Edna  McGuire,  "College  Freshman  on  Writing  in 
High  School,"  The  English  Journal,  LI,  (April,  19o2) 

p.  256. 
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For  senior  high  school  they  recommended  from  two  a  year 
to  two  a  week,  the  largest  group  favoring  one  a  week,  and 
the  next  largest,  one  every  two  weeks.  The  most  popular 
suggestion  for  length  was  300  words.  In  the  conclusion 
of  her  report,  Miss  McGuire  wrote  that  "student  demands 
on  the  English  teacher  might  well  leave  us  all  feeling 
like  big  cars  with  little-car  motors." 

According  to  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 

trj 

English,  '  there  is  no 'pat  answer  to  the  problem  concern¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  writing  that  students  should  do.  They 
point  out,  however,  that  there  is  a  universal  feeling  that 
students  should  write  more  than  they  are  at  present. 
According  to  their  studies  on  this  topic,  "some  teachers 
plan  a  substantial  piece  of  writing  every  fortnight. 

Some  manage  brief  pieces  of  summary  or  personal  reaction 
every  day.  Others  hope  for  some  carefully  formulated 
report  or  narrative  every  week." 

Expository  Versus  Imaginative  Writing 

All  writing  must  be,  of  necessity,  creative. 
Creativity  as  defined  by  Webster1 s  Dictionary,  is  "the 
process  of  making,  of  bringing  into  being."  Thus,  it 

®^NCTE.,  o£.  cit.  ,  p.  343. 
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would  seem  to  follow  that  if  a  student  brings  into  being 
writing  which  never  before  existed,  he  must  be  writing 
creatively.  However,  in  any  discussion  of  the  descrip¬ 
tive  terms  concerning  writing  and  its  many  forms,  we  are 
immediately  beset  by  an  immense  variety  in  terminology. 

The  terms  creative,  personal,  or  literary,  are  sometimes 
used  to  distinguish  imaginative  from  expository  writing, 
but  exposition,  too,  is  often  creative,  personal,  or 
literary.  Many  arguments  encompass  not  only  the  choice 
of  terms  but  also  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  types 
of  writing. 

68 

Sheridan  maintains  that  " creative  writing"  has 

often  been  associated  with  "empty,  airy,  flowery,  illogical, 

formless,  undisciplined  writing."  She  goes  on  to  say: 

Though  a  dichotomy  is  to  be  avoided,  in  a 
dichotomy,  creative  writing  has  been  op¬ 
posed  to  closely  reasoned,  logical  expository 
writing,  which  is  presently  prized  as  a  test 
of  writing  power  in  preparation  for  college 
entrance . 

On  the  other  hand,  although  Thomas uses  the  same 
terms  as  Sheridan,  he  expresses  an  opposing  viewpoint: 


6%iarion  C.  Sheridan,  "Creative  Language  Experiences 
in  the  High  School,"  The  English  Journal ,  XLIX,  (November, 
I960),  p.  564. 

^Cleveland  A.  Thomas,  "Fostering  Creativity  in  High 
School  English,"  The  English  Journal ,  LI,  (December,  1962), 

p.  6. 
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In  the  teaching  of  writing,  we  need  a  balance 
between  the  expository  and  the  creative. 

Perhaps  we  have  swung  a  little  too  far  toward 
the  expository  because  of  college  demands  for 
skill  in  expository  writing  and  because  ex¬ 
pository  writing  seems  simpler  to  carry  out 
in  the  classroom.  Without  wishing  to  decry 
in  any  way  the  importance  of  being  able  to 
write  clear,  logical,  expository  prose,  I 
strongly  suspect  that  a  proper  mixture  of 
the  two  produces  better  expository  prose,  in 
part  because  a  change  of  pace  does  help  and 
in  part  because  young  people  can  learn  a 
good  deal  about  their  use  of  language  from 
creative  writing. 

Burrows  and  others^  (using  the  terms  "personal" 
and  "practical ,T )  believe  that  writing  of  both  types  con¬ 
tributes  to  balanced  growth  of  writing  power  and  serves 
at  least  two  needs  for  the  writer  and  audience:  "that  of 
artistic  self-expression  and  that  of  communicating  functional 
ideas.  One  is  personal,  individual,  imaginative,  and 
highly  perishable.  The  other  is  utilitarian,  realistic, 
or  intellectual,  and  needs  the  discipline  of  correct  mech¬ 
anics  to  be  socially  acceptable.” 

Finally,  as  many  authorities  including  those  cited 
agree  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  both  types  of  writing, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  use  the  terms  imagina¬ 
tive  writing  and  expository  writing  as  is  suggested  by 

71 

Loban,  Ryan,  and  Squire.  These  writers  define  imaginative 


^Burrows  and  others,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  194* 

?lLoban,  Ryan,  and  Squire,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  490-491. 
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writing  as  "writing  that  makes  a  claim  to  distinction  on 
the  grounds  of  beauty  of  form  or  emotional  effect"  and 
expository  writing  as  "writing  that  requires  clear, 
systematic  expression." 

The  questionnaire  used  in  this  study  asked  for  the 
opinions  of  the  teachers  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
two  terms  and  the  importance  of  each  kind  of  writing. 

The  teachers1  responses  are  tabulated  and  discussed  in 
Chapter  III  of  this  report. 


Types  of  Writing  Assignments 


All  discussion  of  creativity  and  the  writing  process 

is  futile  unless  students  can  be  encouraged  and  convinced 

that  they  do  have  something  about  which  they  wish  to  write. 

Writing  assignments  can  be  derived  from  many  sources  which 

can  be  narrowed  down  to  inner  and  outer  experience  or 

72 

actual  and  derived  experience.  As  Hogrefe  declares: 

The  best  material  for  creative  writing  is  the 
stuff  of  experience,  especially  inner  experience 
or  outer  experience  interpretated  by  inner  feel¬ 
ing.  Part  of  this  idea  was  stated  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  mom  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  "Fool!"  said  my  muse  to  me,  "look  in  my 
heart  and  write." 


^2Pearl  Hogrefe,  The  Process  of  Creative  Writing, 
(Revised  edition),  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  195o, 
p.  ix. 
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Edmund  uses  the  terms  actual  and  derived  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting  a  study  entitled  trThe  Relationship 
Between  Prior  Experiences  and  the  Quality  of  Creative 
Writing  Done  by  Seventh  Grade  Pupils. ir  His  conclusions 
are  that  creative  writing  done  by  seventh  grade  pupils 
was  of  higher  quality  when  it  was  based  on  derived  experi¬ 
ence  (such  as  films  and  television)  rather  than  on  actual 
experience.* * * * * *  7^  However,  in  summing  up  his  report,  he  makes 
the  following  observation: 

It  appears  unrealistic  and  unfortunate  that 
children  fail  to  see  the  value  of  their  own 
thoughts  and  actions  as  worthy  material  for 
creative  writing.  If  children  are  going  to 
enhance  their  chances  for  getting  along  with 
others,  it  seems  imperative  that  they  become 
adept  at  assessing  the  real,  the  values  of 
their  everyday  experiences,  and  at  communi¬ 
cating  them  effectively  and  efficiently. 

Leading  authorities  such  as  Wolfe, 7^  Hear ns , 7^ 

77 

Burrows  et  al,  and  the  NGTE/C  believe  also  that  students 
writing  from  their  own  experience,  be  it  actual  or  derived, 


7^Neal  R.  Edmund,  MA  Study  of  the  Relationship 
Between  Prior  Experiences  and  the  Quality  of  Creative 
Writing  Done  by  Seventh  Grade  Pupils,”  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research,  (March,  195$),  P»  492." 

n\ 

'^See  also  Florence  Irene  McKie,  ”An  Analysis  of  the 

Characteristics  of  Free  Writing  by  Grade  IV,  V,  VI  Students,” 

unpublished  Master’s  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton, 

(April,  1963),  p.  102. 

7% olfe,  od.  cit .  ,  p.  3. 

76 

Mearns,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  3. 

77 

Burrows,  et  al. ,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  4» 

^NCTE,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  295* 
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is  the  basis  of  much  worthwhile  writing.  Wolfe  states: 

In  order  to  make  a  fruitful  writing  assignment, 
we  must  begin  with  the  student’s  experience, 
choosing  a  branch  of  his  life  which  has  deep 
emotional  roots.  In  emotional  rootage  and 
potential,  the  poor  student  is  equal  to  the 

brightest.?  9 

Once  a  student  has  gained  enough  confidence  in  that 
what  he  has  to  say  is  worthwhile,  a  planned  program  of 
writing  can  be  implemented  as  advocated  by  Bennett^  and 
Hach.^1  For  average  students,  Bennett  recommends  the 
writing  of  prose  in  the  following  order:  descriptive, 
expository,  argumentative,  and  narrative.  He  suggests 
that  more  talented  students  begin  with  business  writing, 
essays,  short  stories,  poetry,  and  drama.  Clarence  Hack’s 
suggested  sequential  program  of  writing  for  Grades  VII  to 
XII  progresses  from  letters  and  simple  narrative  and  exposi¬ 
tory  paragraphs  to  explanatory  themes,  essays  of  opinion, 
analysis,  and  criticism. 


Wolfe,  op.  eft. ,  p.  3« 

See  also  Robert  Pooley,  Wisconsin  Council  Curriculum 
Project,  Chapter  II,  p.  29. 

^Paul  L.  Bennett,  ’’A  Reading  and  Writing  Program  for 
the  Talented  Student,”  The  English  Journal ,  XLIX, 

(September,  1955),  pp*  333^339. 

di 

Clarence  W.  Hach,  ’’Needed:  A  Sequential  Program,” 

The  English  Journal ,  XLIX,  (November,  19o0),  pp.  538-544. 
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It  is  noted  that  the  present  emphasis  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  English  and  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  is  that  more  writing  topics  should  be  based  on 
literature.^2  Irmscher,^3  O'Malley,^  and  Pooley^3  concur 
in  the  idea  that  literature  offers  many  topic  ideas  and  the 
opportunity  to  develop  definite  skills  from  the  study  of 
the  writing  of  good  authors.  Literature  teaches  a  student 
to  read  with  understanding,  to  read  for  implications,  to 
gather  ideas,  to  select  ideas,  to  organize  ideas,  to  support 
a  position,  to  illustrate,  and  to  quote.  Moreover,  the 
general  qualities  that  make  good  narrative  and  descriptive 

prose — concreteness,  vividness,  pace,  and  imagination — are 

$6 

best  exemplified  in  literature. 

Many  ideas  and  topics  for  varied,  stimulating  writing 

^William  Irmscher,  "An  Apology  For  Literature," 

The  English  Journal,  LII,  (April,  19o3),  p.  254. 

S3Ibid. 

^%lev.  William  J.  0!Malley,  "Literary  Craftsmanship: 
The  Integration  of  Literature  and  Composition,"  The  English 
Journal,  LII,  (April,  1963),  p.  247. 

^3See  Chapter  II,  Section  II,  p.  26. 

^Irmscher,  op.  cit.,  p.  255. 
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assignments  are  outlined  in  current  literature.^  Klemens 

and  Beidler  suggest  an  unusual  assignment  involving  a 

question  of  values.  Because  this  writing  experience  is 

interesting  and  involves  both  critical  thinking, and 

creative  thinking  it  is  quoted  in  full: 

A  bomb  of  great  magnitude  has  hit  the  city  while 
you  were  entertaining  ten  guests  in  your  home. 

As  there  are  food,  water,  and  oxygen  to  last  only 
six  persons  for  the  necessary  month  that  must  be 


^?Helen  McDonald  Clark,  "Suggestions  for  Themes," 

The  English  Journal,  XL,  (June,  1951),  pp.  332-336. 

Emily  Betts  Gregory,  "Managing  Student  Writing," 

The  English  Journal,  XLIV,  (January,  1955),  pp.  13-25. 

Sylvia  Davis, "Fun  With  Paragraphs?  It’s  Possible," 

The  English  Journal,  LII,  (April,  1963),  pp.  233-291. 

Helen  Bradford.  "One  More  Theme."  The  English  Journal, 

L,  (March,  1961),  pp.  197-193. 

William  C.  Dell,  "Creativity  and  the  English  Curriculum," 
The  English  Journal ,  LII,  (March,  1963),  p.  203. 

O’Malley,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  249-251. 

Josephs,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  463-473. 

Hook,  o£.  cit. ,  pp.  67-63. 

NCTS,  o£.  cit.  ,  pp.  295,  344-345. 

Loban,  Ryan,  Squire,  op.  cit. ,  p.  495- 

Wolfe,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  4,  23,  26,  23-31. 

Smith,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  452-453,  437-497. 

^Patricia  Klemens  and  Elizabeth  Beidler,  "A  Question 
of  Values:  A  Unit  in  Written  Composition,"  The  English 
Journal,  LI,  (September,  1962),  pp.  421-423. 
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spent  in  the  fall-out  shelter  in  your  basement, 
you  must  choose  which  ones  will  be  allowed  to 
stay.  A  brief  character  sketch  is  given  des¬ 
cribing  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  all  ten 
people  that  must  be  involved  in  your  choice  .  .  . 

Assignment:  Prepare,  in  writing,  your  reasons 
for  having  one  person  in  preference  to  another. 

This  exercise  requires  you  to  weigh  values;  you 
will  be  expected  to  defend  your  decisions.  The 
"right"  choice  is  the  one  that  accurately  re¬ 
flects  your  values. 

Torrance, ^  Harding, 90  Hilgard,91  and  0sborn92 

believe  that  there  are  not  enough  opportunities  in  our 

classrooms  for  creative  thinking.  Many  exercises  are 

93 

suggested  by  Osborn'^  throughout  his  book,  Applied  Imagina¬ 
tion.  which  would  not  only  stimulate  creative  thinking  but 
also  creative  writing.  Some  worthwhile  suggestions  which 
are  illustrative  of  his  ideas  are  included  in  the  Appendices 
Although  this  section  of  related  literature  offers 
many  ideas  for  writing  experiences,  ideas  were  sought  from 
the  teachers  in  this  study  as  to  the  type  of  assignment 
given  to  Alberta  students.  The  suggestions  of  the  teachers 
which  are  included  in  Chapter  III  provide  a  variety  of 


^Torrance,  ££•  cit. ,  p.  32. 

90 

Harding,  o£.  cit. ,  pp.  4-5. 

91 

'  Hilgard,  op.  cit. ,  p.  130. 

920sborn,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  4$. 

93 

^Ibid. ,  et  passim. 

^Appendix  F. 
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writing  topics  in  addition  to  those  discussed  in  articles 
by  authorities. 

Providing  For  Individual  Differences 

A  1963  edition  of  the  Financial  Post  reports  a 
speech  by  Dr.  Murray  G.  Ross^5  president  of  York  University, 
concerning  homogenization  in  human  affairs.  He  compares 
the  prevalent  tendency  of  stereotyping  people  with  the 
homogenization  of  milk; 

...  In  human  affairs,  the  tendency  of  communist 
or  fascist  governments  is  to  homogenize  the 
population  as  well,  but,  in  our  society,  our  aim 
should  be  to  separate  the  distinctive  qualities, 
to  discover  and  encourage  uniqueness. 

96 

In  a  similar  vein,  Loban,  Ryan,  and  Squire  refer 

to  the  Greek  myth  in  which  the  giant  robber  Procrustes  lay 

in  wait  for  unwary  travellers  who  were  dragged  into  his 

cave  and  stretched  or  shortened  to  fit  his  bed.  Loban, 

Ryan  and  Squire  suggest  that  occasionally  the  curriculum 

in  English  has  been  like  Procrustes’  bed,  whittling  down 

the  brilliant  and  wracking  those  whose  native  abilities 

were  limited.  They  go  on  to  say: 

Unlike  the  citizens  of  Huxley’s  Brave  New  World , 
human  beings  are  not  decanted  from  bottles 


95a  report  of  a  speech  to  the  Sarnia  Rotary  Club  by 
Dr.  G.  Murray  Ross,  president  of  York  University,  The 
Financial  Post ,  (Play  11,  1963),  P*  6. 

96Loban,  Ryan,  and  Squire,  0£.  cit . ,  p.  13. 
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according  to  a  standard  formula.  They  vary  in 
many  ways — in  talent,  in  energy,  in  aspiration. 
This  is  a  fact,  and  facts  are  stubborn  things. 

In  a  nation  where  almost  the  entire  population 
of  junior  and  senior  high  school  age  is  in 
school,  this  variation  in  the  human  family 
over-shadows  almost  all  other  educational  prob¬ 
lems.  In  the  English  class,  it  means  great 
ranges  in  ability  to  read,  to  handle  verbal 
symbols  of  any  kind,  to  see  relationships,  and 
to  generalize  from  principles  to  applications. 

However,  if  it  is  one  of  the  aims  of  education"to 
discover  and  encourage  uniqueness , we  must  realize, 
nevertheless,  that  it  is  also  obligatory  that  we  help 
those  who  need  help  by  means  of  remedial  work  or  enrich¬ 
ment  programs.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  recognize  indivi¬ 
dual  needs  without  obliterating  the  peculiar  quality  of 
individuality.  Hilgard,  in  his  discussion  of  creativity, 
also  stresses  this  point.7 

Many  authorities  have  recognized  this  problem  and 
have  suggested  ways  in  which  an  intelligent  program  for 
mass  education  can  be  implemented.  The  following  proce¬ 
dures  are  listed  by  Loban,  Ryan,  and  Squire 

1.  Use  the  unit  method  of  instruction  with 
multiple  materials  and  differentiating 
assignments. 

2.  Group  students  within  the  classroom  to  handle 
problems  of  varying  complexity. 


9?Ross,  loc.  cit. 

9%ee  Chapter  II,  Section  I,  pp.  12,  16,  17. 
^Loban,  Ryan,  and  Squire,  loc.  cit. 
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3.  Guide  individual  reading  to  supplement 
class  instruction  on  a  single  text. 

4.  Permit  students  whenever  possible  a  choice 
among  alternative  ways  to  learn. 

5 .  Employ  methods  of  evaluation  that  provide 
for  differing  levels  and  for  varying 
rates  of  speed  in  understanding. 

6.  Provide  enrichment  for  able  pupils  and  a 
slower  pace  of  learning  for  pupils  who 
find  it  difficult  to  deal  with  verbal 
symbols  0 

In  writing  classes,  prevision  procedures  can  provide 
many  opportunities  for  catering  to  the  individual  needs  of 
students.  Don  Wolfe^^^  mentions  that  discussion  questions 
can  be  so  arranged  that  they  appeal  to  the  interest  and 
intellect  of  all  pupils  in  the  class.  In  addition,  extra 
help  can  be  given  to  weaker  students  over  and  above  the 
general  questioning.  He  suggests  that  a  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  using  topics  concerning  the  weaker  students  most 
recent  experiences  helps  immensely  in  bringing  events  into 
closer  focus. 

Burrows  and  others'*"^  concur  with  this  idea  because 
they  feel  that  individual  guidance  strengthens  the  student1 s 
ability  to  clarify  his  own  ideas .  nEven  though  costly  of 

lOO^olfe,  op.  cit. ,  p.  6. 

■^-^Burrows ,  Ferebee,  Jackson,  Saunders,  ojd.  cit.  , 

p.  72. 
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time  at  the  moment,  in  the  long  run  such  guidance  is 
more  economical  and  more  effective  because  it  makes  for 

greater  independence.” 

102 

Featherstone  would  agree  with  the  preceding  two 
writers  as  he  maintains  that  students  who  have  difficulty 
expressing  themselves  require  tangible  goals,  many  con¬ 
crete  activities,  clear  assignments,  and  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  talk,  particularly  about  things  that  they  can 

handle  and  explain. 

103 

Beler  J  repeats  many  of  Featherstone* s  points  and 
further  recommends  continuity  of  experience,  generous  use 
of  demonstration,  opportunities  to  talk  together  in  groups, 
the  fostering  in  students  of  a  desire  to  read,  frequent 
evaluation,  and  honest  commendation  of  students’  writing. 

In  discussing  the  education  of  the  gifted  child, 
Bell^'^  cites  Dora  Smith  who  states  that  there  is  a  great 
variation  of  writing  talent  among  the  gifted,  some  excel¬ 
ling  in  creative  writing  while  others  experience  success 


b.  Featherstone,  Teaching  the  Slow  Learner, 

(Revised  Edition)  New  York:  American  Book — *Knickerbocher 
Press,  1951,  Chapter  IV,  pp.  35-70. 

j#  Beler,  Providing  for  Individual  Differences 
in  English,  (Part  II),  Champaign,  Illinois:  The  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  pp.  7-9. 

104])ora  Smith,  ’’Re-establishing  Guidelines  for  the 
English  Curriculum,”  The  English  Journal ,  XLVII,  (September) 

1953,  PP*  323-324.  Quoted  by  James  B.  Bell,  ”An  Experiment  in 
Textbook  Selection  for  Grade  X  Language,”  unpublished  Master’s 
thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  1962,  p.  15-16. 
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with  "scholarly  presentations  on  scientific  or  social 
subjects."  She  points  out  that  "the  education  of  the 
gifted  child  depends  largely  on  the  two-fold  task  of  re¬ 
leasing  and  directing  talent." 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  "releasing  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  talent"  of  the  gifted  child,  Wrightstone^"^  advo¬ 
cates  the  implementation  of  activities  and  writing 
assignments  that  would  give  them  the  opportunity  to  handle 
complex  associations  of  ideas  within  a  topic,  to  interpret 
abstract  ideas,  to  attempt  long  range  assignments  that  require 
a  high  degree  of  mental  organization,  to  organize  ideas  and 
to  integrate  related  ideas  into  basic  but  systematic  generali¬ 
zation.  Some  examples  of  such  activities  are  extensive 
outside  reading,  individual  projects,  research  work,  analysis 

of  current  events,  and  the  critical  reading  of  newspapers. 

Finally,  an  NOTE  publication,  The  English  Language 
Arts  in  the  Secondary  School~LUQ  outlines  briefly  the  most 
common  techniques  that  are  used  to  care  for  individual 
differences  within  the  same  class: 

1.  Each  piece  of  writing  is  judged  both  on  its 
own  merits  and  in  relation  to  the  abilities 
of  the  learner. 


Wayne  Wrightstone ,  Class  Organization  for 
Instruction,  Washington:  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers 
American  Educational  Research  Association  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  (May,  1957),  p.  23. 
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NCTE,  op.  cit.,  p.  341 
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The  teacher’s  comments  are  addressed  directly 
to  the  individual  concerned. 

3.  Class  members  may  work  as  individuals  or  in 
small  groups  on  remedial  materials  indivi¬ 
dualized  so  that  each  student  may  do  what 
will  help  him  most. 

4.  Continual  guidance  is  given  to  individual 
students  when  needed. 

The  discussion  on  individual  differences  in  students 

concludes  with  the  observation: 

Fortunately,  different  students  may  approach  writing, 
the  formulation  of  opinion,  the  reporting  of  facts, 
and  letter  writing  at  very  different  levels,  and 
yet  still  have  the  mental  stimulation  of  a  common 
task  and  a  unified  group  discussion. 107 

As  many  authorities  contend  that  the  curriculum  of 
English  often  ignores  both  the  brilliant  and  the  slow 
student, the  writer  was  interested  in  determining  how  the 
teachers  in  this  study  were  providing  for  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  in  their  students.  The  results  of  the  findings 
are  recorded  in  Chapter  III. 


Writing,  Correcting,  Revising 

Many  authorities  believe  that  once  a  student  starts 

to  write,  there  should  be  little  or  no  interruption.  In 

10$ 

this  regard,  Lorena  Anderson  asserts: 


l°7lbid. 
10$ 


Anderson,  op.  cit. ,  p.  623. 
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A  student  should  feel  free  to  let  his  ideas 
flow,  knowing  full  well  that  making  the 
paper  mechanically  correct  can  be  part  of  the 
revision.  It  is  essential  that  nothing  be 
done  to  curb  creativity  of  thought  and  writing. 

109 

0TMalley  y  reiterates  this  statement  in  a  little 
stronger  language  when  he  declares:  rr.  .  .  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  hard  as  it  is,  it  must  be  full  speed  ahead  and 
damn  the  half  sentences.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that  La  Brant 
(although  not  necessarily  disagreeing  with  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  writers)  takes  a  much  wider  look  at  the  whole  writing 
process  when  she  states: 

Students  must  be  given  ample  time  in  which  to 
write,  as  good  writing  requires  planning  and 
planning  takes  time.  Writing  requires  time  for 
re-reading,  thinking,  changing,  and  discarding. 

Final  revision  takes  even  more.  Good  writing 
is  not  a  hasty,  careless  operation. 

Phyllis  Whitney^"*"  reinforces  La  Brant’s  statement 

when  she  speaks  about  professional  writers  who  have  learned 

their  techniques  soundly  and  thoroughly.  She  points  out 

to  the  prospective  writer  that  ”.  .  .  it  is  safer  to  be  in 


109Reverend  William  J.  O’Malley,  ’’Literary  Craftsman 
ship:  The  Integration  of  Literature  and  Composition,”  The 
English  Journal,  LII,  (April,  1963),  p.  246. 

See  also  McKie ,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  124. 

110La  Brant,  0£.  cit.  ,  p.  71. 

^■^Phyllis  Whitney,  ’’Shall  I  Take  a  Course  in  Writing?” 
The  Writers’  Handbook,  ed.,  A.  Burrack,  Boston:  The  Writer, 
Inc. ,  1961,  p.  £3. 
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control  of  your  material  than  to  have  it  in  control  of 

you.  .  .  .  This  skill  comes  through  study,  analysis,  and 

friendly  criticism,  rather  than  by  happy  instinct." 

A  combination  of  creative  enthusiasm  and  discipline 

112 

is  suggested  by  Lois  Josephs  when  she  quotes  Schimdt’s 
apt  analogy: 

A  jug  of  wine  can  be  compared  to  a  work  of  art; 
the  wine  creativity,  is  nothing  without  some¬ 
thing  to  hold  it  within  bounds;  and  the  jug, 
discipline,  is  empty  without  the  wine. 

Therefore,  the  next  step  in  writing,  revision  is  most 

important.  The  student  should  understand  that  the  grade 

he  receives  is  determined  by  the  finished  product.  The 

ultimate  goal  of  revision  is  that  every  student  be  able 

to  correct  his  own  paper  independently.  However,  before 

this  goal  is  achieved  many  techniques  may  be  employed  to 

help  in  this  particular  step.  Anderson^-^  outlines  the 

following  methods  which  she  has  found  successful  in  her 

writing  classes: 

1.  Papers  are  read  aloud  in  small  groups  of  students 
and  revisions  made. 

2.  Papers  exchanged  and  corrections  made. 

Schmidt,  "Writer^1  Conference,"  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  November  3,  1961.  Quoted  by  Josephs,  op.  cit. , 
p.  473. 
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Lorena  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  623 
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.  Teacher  "red-pencils "  the  papers  in  the 
ma  rgins. 

4.  Pupils  correct  their  own  papers,  using 
grammar  handbooks,  and  dictionaries. 

Girr outlines  a  plan  by  which  he  has  students 
proofread  their  own  work  to  determine  why  they  receive 
the  kind  of  grades  that  they  do.  After  writing  a  para¬ 
graph  on  something  with  which  they  are  familiar,  he  asks 
them  to  check  their  own  papers  for  many  things,  such  as: 
vivid  verbs,  apt  modifiers,  variety  of  sentences,  coher¬ 
ence,  unity,  and  emphasis.  Girr  summarizes  his  report 
with  the  comment  that  this  procedure  not  only  enables  the 
student  to  correct  the  shortcomings  in  his  own  writing  but 
also  to  understand  himself  and  the  teacher  more  fully, 
since  some  of  the  mystery  of  grades  for  writing  is  removed. 

The  habit  of  revision  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  according  to  writers  such  as  Grose, Anderson,^^ 
Diltz,^^  and  Smith. Smith  cites  the  amount  of  revision 
done  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Huxley,  Cardinal  Newman, 
and  McCauley  and  concludes  with  this  statement: 

■'■■^Francis  X.  Girr,  Jr.,  "Group  Paragraph  Revision," 
The  English  Journal,  XLIX,  (December,  I960),  p.  630. 

l-^Lois  Grose,  "Essential  Conditions  for  Teaching 
Written  Composition,"  The  English  Journal ,  L,  (April,  1961) 

p.  246. 
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J"LOAnderson,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  623. 
■^^Diltz ,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 
■^■^Smith,  ojo .  cit.  ,  p.  623. 
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If  after  a  lifetime  of  thinking  and  writing 
such  men  as  these  still  found  it  necessary 
to  rewrite  and  revise,  the  lesson  for  us  is 
unmistakable:  without  vigorous  and  repeated 
revision,  we  cannot  ever  hope  to  do  good 
work. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  many  authorities  of  the 
teaching  of  writing  emphasize  the  importance  of  revision, 
a  part  of  the  questionnaire  of  this  study  asked  the  teachers 
for  information  concerning  their  opinions  of  the  need  for 
revision  and  the  procedures  of  student,  group,  and  teacher 
criticism  used.  The  teacher  responses  and  a  comparison 
of  these  responses  with  the  ideas  expressed  by  writers  are 
presented  in  Chapter  III  of  this  report. 


Evaluation  of  Student  Writing 


The  subject  of  evaluation  has  many  important  aspects 

119 

which  are  worthy  of  consideration  and  thought.  Mead  7 

introduces  a  pertinent  problem  when  she  asks: 

Do  we  believe  that  creating  something  that  is 
aesthetically  good  is  somehow  more  satisfying 
than  creating  something  which  is  aesthetically 
bad? 

1  20 

Anderson  adds  these  thought  provoking  questions 


H9Margaret  Mead,  "Creativity  in  Cross-Cultural 
Perspective,"  Creativity  and  Its  Cultivation,  ed. ,  Harold 
H.  Anderson,  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1959,  p.  234. 

120 

Harold  H.  Anderson,  "Creativity  As  Personality 
Development;”  Creativity  and  its  Cultivation,  ed. ,  Harold 
H.  Anderson,  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1959,  p.  135. 
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when  he  queries: 

Must  the  product  meet  the  approval,  the  pre¬ 
determined  stereotypes,  the  "values,”  the 
standards  of  experts?  Must  each  early  effort 
at  creativity  in  the  child  be  judged  until 
the  child  does  only  those  things  which  his 
parents  and  teachers  have  already  thought 
and  approved?  Who  has  the  right,  who  is 
qualified  to  judge  any  child’s  creative 
effort? 

As  if  in  answer  to  Mead  and  Anderson,  Lowenfeld^-2^- 

quotes  Victor  D’Amico’s  theory  (Creative  Teaching  in  Art, 

1942)  that  the  sincere  educator  places  the  process  of 

creating  above  the  significance  of  the  final  product. 

Burrows  et  al  state :^2 

Where  children  are  concerned,  the  rewards  of 
creative  action  to  the  individual  are  more 
important  than  the  excellence  of  the  product* 

Seldom  will  even  our  most  gifted  children 
produce  lasting  works  of  art,  and  then  only 
after  considerable  fumbling  and  mediocre  out¬ 
put.  But  the  growth  of  the  personal  entity, 
though  immeasurable  as  yet  by  scientific 
procedures,  defies  negation.  Those  who  have  watched 
the  process  know.  Those  who  have  seen  energy 
and  honest  pride  effected  by  creative  effort 
with  music,  or  poetry,  or  dance,  or  well- 
delivered  research,  have  seen  also  a  new  and 
stronger  person  quicken  into  being. 

Osborn*^^  cautions  all  educators  who  are  concerned 

with  the  creativity  of  children  to  be  extremely  careful  in 


-^^Viktor  Lowenfeld,  The  Nature  of  Creative  Activity, 
(Translation),  London,  England:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul 
Ltd.,  1952,  p.  XVIII. 

122 

Burrows  et  al,  op.  cit . ,  p.  200. 

^2^0sborn,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 
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their  criticism  of  a  child’s  creative  efforts.  He  states: 

Sven  though  Thomas  Carlyle  was  right  in  saying 
TTa  certain  amount  of  opposition  is  a  great  help 
to  a  man,”  creativity  is  so  delicate  a  flower 
that  praise  tends  to  make  it  bloom,  while  dis¬ 
couragement  often  nips  it  in  the  bud.  All  of 
us  will  put  out  more  and  better  ideas  if  our 
efforts  are  appreciated.  Unfriendliness  can 
make  us  stop  trying.  Wisecracks  can  be  poison 
— as  was  brought  out  by  Balzac’s  epigram,  ’’Paris 
is  the  city  where  great  ideas  perish,  done  to 
death  by  witticism,”  Every  attempt  at  writing 
should  elicit  receptivity,  if  not  praise.  Even 
if  it  is  no  good,  it  should  at  least  call  for 
encouragement  to  keep  trying. 

Lou  La  Brant concurs  with  Osborn’s  statement. 

She  maintains : 

All  sincere  writing  deserves  a  response  to  what 
has  been  written.  The  comment  ”1  do  not  get  your 
point”  or  ’’This  is  not  clear  to  me.  Why  did  you 
do  this?”  means  more  than  ’’fair”  or  ”C”.  As  often 
as  possible,  papers  should  be  read  to  the  class. 

Here  criticism  takes  the  form  of  discussion  of  the 
idea,  while  suggestions  about  wording  and  organiza¬ 
tion  come  as  a  result  of  misunderstanding  or  confu¬ 
sion.  We  must  not  assign  students  topics  that  mean 
nothing  to  anyone  as  it  is  vitally  important  to 
students  that  their  papers  are  not  met  with  silence. 

Lowe^~5  reinforces  La  Brant’s  statement  concerning 
the  importance  of  personal  comments  on  students’  themes. 

He  declares  that  ’’unless  a  teacher  writes  a  ’flesh  and 
blood’  comment  on  a  student’s  paper  rather  than  an  approp¬ 
riate  symbol,  how  can  the  student  realize  that  he  is 


124lou  La  Brant,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  74* 

■^•^^Frank  Lee  Lowe ,  ’’Theme  Correcting  Via  Tape  Re¬ 
corder,”  The  English  Journal ,  LII,  (March,  1963),  p.  212. 
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communicating  his  thoughts  to  his  reader  and  not  writing 
in  a  vacuum?" 

Much  literature  has  been  written  concerning  the 

1 

reducing  of  the  marking  load  in  English.  Hannah,  repre¬ 
senting  a  large  group  of  educators  with  the  same  convic¬ 
tions  ,  maintains  the  "if  we  taught  our  students  to  proof¬ 
read  carefully,  75  per  cent  of  the  so-called  errors  in 

mechanics  would  be  eliminated." 

127 

Grose  suggests  a  laboratory  period  of  precorrection 

by  students,  group  evaluation,  intensive  marking  of  one  out 

of  every  four  assignments,  and  class  evaluation  by  the 

opaque  projector. 

12g 

Dunn  advocates  the  use  of  student  evaluation. 

The  teacher  evaluates  every  fourth  theme  (staggering  assign¬ 
ments  dead-lines  so  that  he  is  marking  one  set  of  themes 
per  week) . 

Koclanes*1"2^  recommends  that  fewer  themes  and  longer 
periods  for  the  completion  of  assignments  will  produce 
writing  of  better  calibre  which  will  require  less  mechanical 

^-2^Geneva  Hannah,  "Proof-Reading,  a  Panacea,"  The 
English  Journal,  LI,  (October,  1962),  p.  4&2. 

■^^Grose,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  249. 

^^Dunn,  ojd.  cit.  ,  p.  109. 

129 

7Koclanes,  0£.  cit.  ,  p.  257. 
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checking.  Student  evaluation  and  the  marking  of  an  essay 
for  certain  skills  such  as  paragraph  continuity  also  speeds 

up  the  time  to  be  spent  in  marking. 

130 

Eric  Johnson  describes  sixteen  shortcuts  to 
marking.  Some  of  his  suggestions  are:  specific  assignments, 
extensive  prevision,  cursory  examination  of  papers  before 
they  are  handed  in,  group  reading  and  discussing,  skimming 
papers  for  examples  of  different  levels  of  writing  ability 
and  common  problems  as  a  basis  for  a  lesson,  small-group 
evaluation, and  throwing  some  sets  of  papers  awayl 

Johnson  concludes  his  article  with  this  honest 
comment : 

No  teacher  with  a  typical  pupil  load  should  be 

ashamed  to  make  intelligent  use  of  shortcuts. 

What  he  should  be  ashamed  of  is  not  assigning 

sufficient  writing  and  dealing  with  it.131 

It  is  apparent  that,  even  among  the  experts,  there 
are  some  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  ways  to  evaluate  student  writing.  Some  writers^2 
believe  that  adverse  criticism  should  be  almost  entirely 

130sric  W.  Johnson,  ,T Avoiding  Martyrdom  in  Teaching 
Writing:  Some  Shortcuts,”  The  English  Journal ,  LI, 
(September,  1962),  pp.  399-402. 

-^^-Ibid.  ,  p.  402. 

-^■^^see  Burrows  et  al,  Chapter  II,  Section  II,  p.  22. 

See  also  Anderson,  Chapter  II,  p.  56. 

See  also  Osborn,  Chapter  II,  p.  57. 
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eliminated;  whereas,  many  other  authorities^^  suggest 
methods  of  evaluation  in  which  criticism  is  included  as 
an  intrinsic  part  of  each  step  of  the  writing  process. 

The  latter  part  of  the  questionnaire  used  in  this  study 
was  designed  to  discover  from  the  teachers  their  philosophy 
regarding  the  extent  and  type  of  criticism  used.  A  tabula¬ 
tion  and  discussion  of  their  responses  is  contained  in 
Chapter  III  of  this  report. 

Teaching  Conditions 

Although  the  preceding  methods  of  motivation,  pre¬ 
vision,  revision,  and  evaluation  are  important; the  success 
of  a  creative  writing  program  will  depend  to  a  degree  on 
other  factors  as  well.  These  factors  will  likely  include 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers^^  the  teaching  load  ^-3  5 

133see  Grose,  Chapterll,  p.  39;  Koclanes,  Chapter  II, 
p.  59;  Johnson,  Chapter  II,  p.  59. 

^■3^Hook,  op.  cit.  ,  pp.  20-22.  See  also  Wolfe,  op.  cit.  , 
P-  vii *  1  O  C 

'Monte  S.  Norton,  "Teacher  Load  in  English,"  The 
English  Journal ,  L,  (March,  1961)  p.  107. 

See  also  Grose,  op.  cit. ,  p.  246. 

See  also  Thomas,  op.  cit. ,  p.  625. 

See  also  Joseph  McCarthy,  "Much  Ado  About  Something," 
The  English  Journal ,  XLIX,  (October,  I960),  p.  490. 
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136 

the  teacher’s  rapport  with  his  students,  and  the  class¬ 
room  environment.-1-^  Section  one  of  the  questionnaire 
asked  teachers  to  provide  data  and  information  relative 
to  these  factors.  Their  responses  are  tabulated  and 
discussed  in  Section  I,  Chapter  III. 


Continued  footnote  from  page  6l. 

l^See  also  William  J.  Dusel,  ’’Determining  An 
Efficient  Load  in  English,’’  Illinois  English  Bulletin , 
(October,  1955),  p.6. 

See  also  James  B.  Conant,  The  American  High  School 
Today,  New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  1959.  Quoted  by  Lois  Grose 
loc.  cit. 


See  also  James  B.  Conant,  Recommendations  for  Educa 
tion  in  the  Junior  High  School  Years,  Princeton: 
Educational  Testing  Service,  I960",  p.  34. 

136-^0ifej  ojd *  cit. ,  p.  3. 

^ -^Burrows  et  al,  o£.  cit.,  p.  4. 
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CHAPTER  III 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TEACHER  RESPONSES 

Completed  questionnaires  were  returned  by  twenty- 
seven  of  the  thirty-eight  teachers  who  were  teaching 
English  Language  21  (Creating  Writing)  in  Alberta  high 
schools.  The  percentage  returned  was  seventy-one. - 

The  information  provided  by  the  completed  question¬ 
naires  is  summarized  in  this  chapter.  Section  I  presents 
the  data  regarding  the  teachers  participating  in  this  study, 
and  Section  II  presents  information  relative  to  the 
creative  writing  program  in  Alberta  high  schools.  (English 
Language  21 ) . 

SECTION  I:  THE  TEACHERS  PARTICIPATING 
IN  THIS  INVESTIGATION 

Section  I  of  the  questionnaire  requested  information 
concerning  the  experience,  training,  and  responsibilities 
of  the  teachers  who  were  teaching  English  Language  21  as 
part  of  their  program.  This  information  is  summarized  in 
Tables  I  to  X  of  this  report. 

The  Experience  of  the  Teachers  Participating  in  This  Study 


Table  I  summarizes  the  teaching  experience  of  all 
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teachers  reporting  and  indicates  that  4$  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  have  fewer  than  six  years  teaching  experience  in 
the  field  of  English.  Six  years  of  experience  is  the 
median  for  this  group.  Although  the  responses  do  not 
indicate  whether  these  teachers  have  previously  taught 
other  subjects  or  other  grades,  their  median  experience 
is  below  the  median  (8.4  years)'*'  of  all  Alberta  teachers. 


TABLE  I 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
IN  ENGLISH  OF  THE  TEACHERS 
OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  21 


Length  of 

Teaching 

Experience 

1  to  5 
years 

6  to  10 
years 

11  to  15 
years 

16  to  20 
years 

21  or  more 
years 

Number 

of 

Teache rs 

13 

5 

4 

2 

3 

lj.  D.  McFeteridge,  Sec.,  ’’The  Professional  Load  of 
Alberta  Teachers,”  Research  Monograph  No.  4,  Edmonton: 

The  Professional  Load  Committee,  The  Alberta  Teachers’ 
Association,  (March,  1963),  Appendix  A,  Table  IV,  p.  106. 
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PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 
OF  THE  TEACHERS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THIS  STUDY 

Professional  Qualifications 

Table  II  shows  that  74  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of 
creative  writing  held  one,  two,  or  three  degrees  compared 
with  the  75*3  per  cent  of  all  Alberta  high  school  teachers^ 
with  the  same  qualifications.  One  might  conclude  that  the 
university  preparation  of  the  creative  writing  teachers 
was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  average  high  school  teacher 
in  Alberta 


TABLE  II 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNIVERSITY  DEGREES 
HELD  BY  TEACHERS  IN  THIS  STUDY 


Number  of  Degrees 

No 

Degree 

One 

Degree 

Degrees 

^Three 

Degrees 

Number  of  Teachers 

7 

10 

7 

3 

J 

^Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Report ,  Department  of  Education, 
Province  of  Alberta,  1962,  Table  IV,  p. 
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University  Courses  in  English 

Because  Canadian  universities  operate  upon  a  "yearly" 
rather  a  "quarterly"  basis,  all  but  four  teachers  report 
courses  in  Table  III  of  at  least  seven  months'  duration. 

As  a  few  teachers  took  courses  in  English  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  total  number  shown  in 
Table  III,  page  67,  is,  of  necessity,  more  than  twenty- 
seven.  It  is  noted  that  48  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had 
fewer  than  three  courses  in  English  from  Canadian  universi¬ 
ties  and  70  per  cent  had  fewer  than  five  courses.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  teachers  in  this  study  had  fewer  university 
courses  in  English  than  the  minimum  five  courses  now  required 
for  English  majors  by  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  only  four  of  the  teachers 
reporting  had  studied  English  in  universities  outside  of 
Canada,  and  none  had  studied  English  literature  or  language 
at  any  university  outside  of  the  American  continent. 

Training  and  Experience  in  Writing 

Teachers  Who  Have  Taken  Classes  In  Writing: 

a.  In  the  university- -5 

b.  In  other  institutions — 5 

•^Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  1963-64, 
Edmonton,  University  of  Alberta,  April,  1963,  p.  54. 
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Only  19  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reporting  had  taken 
classes  in  writing  from  university,  and  an  additional  19 
per  cent  took  short  writing  courses  at  other  centres  such 
as  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts.  The  explanation  of  these 
comparatively  small  percentages  may  be  that  in  the  University 
of  Alberta  (where  almost  all  of  the  teachers  in  this  study 
had  taken  teacher  education)  only  one  course  in  writing  was 
offered  during  the  years  prior  to  this  study  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English.  This  course,  because  it  required  much 
writing  from  the  students  and  therefore  much  time  devoted  to 
reading  and  conferences  with  the  instructor,  had  a  limited 
enrollment  of  twelve  students. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  university  courses  in  writing 
can  assist  teachers  to  write  and  to  teach  writing  more 
effectively,  then  it  must  be  concluded  that  there  is  a  need 
for  more  English  courses  at  the  University  of  Alberta  de¬ 
voted  to  writing  and  the  teaching  of  writing. 

Teachers  Who  Have  Written  For  Publication:  15..  It  is 
noted  that  more  than  half  of  the  teachers  in  this  study  have 
written  for  publication. 

Type  of  Writing.  There  is  much  unresolved  controversy 
about  whether  a  teacher  of  writing  should  himself  be  able  to 
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write  for  publication.  La  Brant^  believes  that  ’’one  who 

attempts  to  teach  writing,  must  himself  be  able  to  write 

and  to  be  able  to  talk  to  his  students  about  the  writing 

5 

process.”  On  the  other  hand,  Hilgard  does  not  agree  that 

a  teacher  who  is  a  writer  himself  is  better  able  to  teach 

students  how  to  write.  In  addition,  Hilgard  believes  that 

the  heavy  responsibilities  of  a  teacher  of  English  limit 

his  opportunities  for  creativeness.  He  states: 

It  is  not  too  surprising  that  relatively  few 
English  teachers  are  first-rate  creative 
writers.  A  man  can  hardly  meet  his  classes 
regularly,  take  his  committee  responsibilities, 
and  grade  his  papers  conscientipusly  and  still 
have  the  irresponsible  attitude0  toward  those 
about  him  that  we  often  find  associated  with 
genius. 

Distribution  of  the  types  of  writing  is  shown  in 
Table  IV,  page  70. 


^Lou  La  Brant,  "Introducing  Students  to  Write,” 

The  English  Journal,  XLV,  (February,  1955),  p.  70. 

^Ernest  R.  Hilgard,  "Creativity  and  Problem  Solving, 
Creativity  And  Its  Cultivation,  ed. ,  Harold  H.  Anderson, 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1959,  p.  177. 

^See  Chapter  II,  p.  12. 
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TABLE  IV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TYPES  OF  WRITING 
PUBLISHED  BY  THE  TEACHERS 
IN  THIS  STUDY 


Number  of 


Type  of  Writing  Teachers 

Poetry  3 

Poetry  and  Reports  1 

Poetry,  Stories,  Essays  1 

Plays  and  Poetry  1 

Short  Stories  1 

Newspaper  Reporting  1 

Short  Articles  for  Magazines  1 

Free-Lance  News,  Feature  and  Publicity  Copy  1 

Speeches,  Briefs  to  Government,  Agricultural  News  1 

Periodicals  and  Newspaper  Writing  (pertaining  to 

the  subject  of  art)  1 

Script  'Writing  for  Radio  and  T.V.  -  C.B.C., 

C.B.S.,  B.B.C.;  Radio  Talks,  Plays  for  Stage  1 

Technical  Bulletins,  Radio,  and  T.V.  Scripts  1 

Lyrics  for  Songs  1 

Total  15 
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Teaching  Responsibilities  of  the  Teachers  Participating 
in  this  Study 

Subjects  Taught  in  Addition  to  Language  21,  Almost 
half  of  the  teachers  in  this  study  were  teaching  four  or 
more  courses  in  addition  to  English  Language  21.  Two 
teachers  report  being  responsible  for  eight  or  more  courses. 

7 

In  a  recent  study  of  teacher  load,  Iwamota  and  Lambert 
report  that  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  a  secondary 
teacher  is  rarely  responsible  for  more  than  four  class 
periods  a  day.  In  his  noteworthy  study  on  American  high 
schools,  Conant  supports  the  recommendations  of  the  NOTE 
that  the  teaching  load  for  teachers  of  English  be  not  more 
than  four  classes  of  twenty-five  students  each.  These 
authorities  write  in  terms  of  class  periods ,  whereas  the 
question  asked  of  the  teachers  in  this  study  was  in  terms 
of  courses.  However,  as  each  course  is  usually  a  five 
credit  course  given  once  a  day,  these  terms  would  be  com¬ 
parable  o  Table  V  is  shown  on  page  72. 

In  addition,  the  subject  of  teacher  load  encompasses 
also  the  number  of  lesson  preparations  per  week.  The  median 

?Ellis  A.  Iwamota  and  L.  M.  Lambert , ’’Teaching  Load,” 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research  (Third  Edition), 

19^0,  p.  1493'. 

Lois  Grose,  ’’Essential  Conditions  for  Teaching  Written 
Composition,”  The  English  Journal ,  L,  (April,  1961),  p.  246. 
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number  of  lesson  preparations  reported  for  all  Alberta 
teachers^  in  1961-62  was  13.93^  whereas  the  median 
number  for  teachers  in  this  study  is  22.04. 

In  the  light  of  the  recommendations  of  these  authori¬ 
ties,  it  appears  that  the  teaching  load  of  teachers  report¬ 
ing  in  this  study  is  heavy. 

Total  Number  of  Students  Taught .  Approximately  70 

per  cent  of  the  teachers  reporting  in  this  study  teach 

more  than  one  hundred  students;  9  per  cent  report  more 

than  two  hundred;  the  median  is  133.5.  A  national  survey‘d 

conducted  in  the  United  States  in  1950  showed  that  the 

average  number  of  students  taught  by  each  teacher  in  the 

secondary  school  was  129  in  rural  areas  and  169  in  urban 

areas  (an  average  of  152  students  for  all  schools  report- 

12 

ing).  A  provincial  survey  conducted  in  Alberta  in  1961-62 
indicated  the  median  number  of  students  taught  by  Alberta 
teachers  was  143.4.  Table  VI  is  shown  on  page  74. 

^Research  Monograph ,  No.  4,  Appendix  A,  Table  IX. 

■^Corrected  median  should  be  13.93,  not  16.4  as 
indicated. 

■^Iwamota  and  Lambert,  loc .  cit . 

-^Research  Monograph ,  No.  4,  Appendix  A,  Table  X. 

p.  109. 
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The  average  number  of  students  taught  by  the  teachers 

reporting  in  this  study  is  lower  than  the  averages  shown 

by  the  studies  conducted  in  the  United  States  and  Alberta. 

Apparently  there  is  some  recognition  by  administrators  in 

this  province  that  creative  writing  requires  much  marking 

(a  fact  pointed  out  in  Dusel's  study  )  and  much  individual 

guidance  (recommended  by  many  authorities^).  However, 

the  median  of  138*5  students  per  teacher  is  still  larger 

than  the  total  number  of  one  hundred  students  suggested 

by  the  NOTE  and  by  Conant.^ 

Average  Enrollment  Per  Class.  Table  VII  indicates 

that  68  per  cent  of  the  class  enrollments  fall  between  21 

and  35  pupils  with  a  mean  of  24.  This  enrollment  is  lower 

1  A 

than  that  reported  in  an  Alberta  study  by  Black.  '  He  states 
that  the  average  class  size  in  Alberta  in  1961  was  27*98, 
with  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  classes  in  the  province 

•^See  Chapter  II,  p.  62. 

■^See  Chapter  II,  pp.  47-51* 

■^Grose,  op.  cit . ,  p.  246. 

■^Donald  D.  Black,  "Trends  In  Class  Size  in  Alberta 
Schools,  1960-62,”  Research  Monograph,  No.  6,  Edmonton: 

The  Alberta  Teachers'  Association,  (April,  1<J63),  pp.  2-3* 
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having  23  to  32  pupils.  The  fact  that  the  classes  in 
this  study  have  a  lower  mean  enrollment  than  other  classes 
in  Alberta  may  be  a  further  indication  that  in  this 
province  the  load  of  the  teacher  of  English  is  receiving 
some  consideration.^ 

Number  of  Spare  Periods^er  Week.  Most  high  schools  in 
Alberta  operate  on  a  5a  hour  day  (27'!  hours  per  week).  An 
A.T.A.  study^  based  on  the  school  year  1961-62  reports  24 
hours  of  instruction  as  the  median  for  secondary  teachers. 

The  remaining  3i  hours  or  210  minutes  would  give  each 
teacher  an  average  of  approximately  4*75  spare  periods  per 
week  on  the  basis  of  the  forty-minute  periods  used  in  the 
questionnaire.  As  the  median  number  of  spares  reported 
by  the  teachers  in  this  study  was  4.5,  the  average  number 
of  spare  periods  per  week  was  similar  to  those  provided 
for  all  teachers  in  Alberta.  However,  recent  investiga- 

20 

tions  like  that  reported  in  the  A.T.A.  Research  Monograph, 
show  that  teachers  of  English  and  Social  Studies  must  bear 

17 

'Advocated  by  L.  Ruth  Godwin,  "Studies  Related  to 
the  Teaching  of  Written  Composition,"  Canadian  Education 
and  Research  Digest ,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  (March,  1963),  p.  37. 

-^(Preparation  and  marking  periods)  equating  one 
spare  period  to  forty  minutes. 

■^Research  Monograph,  No.  4,  p.  94. 

20 

Research  Monograph ,  No.  4,  pp.  79-SO. 
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TABLE  VIII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SPARE  PERIODS  PER  WEEK 
OF  THE  TEACHERS  IN  THIS  STUDY** 


Number 

of 

Spares 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Number 

of 

Teachers 

6 

1 

0 

1 

5 

7 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

*26  teachers  reporting. 


Note :  a.  One  English  teacher  reporting  was  a  principal  who 
taught  nine  periods  a  week  and  therefore  did  not 
list  his  spare  periods. 


b.  One  teacher  who  reported  five  spare  periods  had  an 
additional  five  not  recorded  above  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  counselling. 

c.  Another  teacher  who  reported  five  spare  periods  had 
to  use  them  for  supervising  yearbook  publication,. 
This  responsibility  would  perhaps  nullify  their 
existence . 


d.  A  teacher  reporting  ten  spare  periods  used  five  of 
them  in  her  capacity  as  English  Department  Head0 


a.  . 
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a  heavier  testing  and  marking  load  (which  requires  more 
out-of-class  time)  than  that  required  of  the  teachers  of 
other  subjects.  It  is  apparent  that  the  creative  writing 
teachers  reporting  in  this  study  were  not  being  provided 
with  more  spare  periods  than  were  other  high  school  teachers. 

Number  of  English  Language  21  Courses  Taught  by 
Each  Teacher.  Approximately  93  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
teach  the  only  class  of  English  Language  21  in  their 
schools.  The  following  reasons,  based  on  the  teachers1 
response  to  other  parts  of  the  questionnaire,  are  suggested 
in  explanation  of  this  situation: 

1.  Most  schools  are  not  large  enough  to  offer  more 
than  one  class. 

2.  English  Language  21  is  a  course  among  a  number 
of  options  from  which  a  student,  because  of  matriculation 
requirements,  can  choose  only  one. 

3.  English  Language  21  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
remedial  course  which  discourages  students  that  are 
interesting  in  writing. 

4.  Many  students  have  little  knowledge  of  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  English  Language  21  before  registering. 

5.  The  course  may. not  be  made  to  appear  attractive 
enough  to  the  student  that  might  be  interested. 

6.  There  is  a  possibility  that  some  students  do  not 
see  any  relationship  between  English  Language  21  and  a 
preparation  for  the  future. 
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TABLE  IX 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  21 


CLASSES  TAUGHT  BY  EACH 
TEACHER  IN  THIS  STUDY 


Number  of 

English  Language  21 
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Types  of  Students  Taking  English  Language  21,  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  although  the  Curriculum  Guide 
specifies  that  only  those  who  ,Tare  able  to  write  clear, 
concise  prose’1  and  ’’are  interested  in  creative  expression” 
should  be  admitted  to  class, ^2  this  regulation  is  not  being 
observed.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  report  either 
’’weak”  students  or  students  that  are  in  their  class  for 
reasons  other  than  that  they  are  interested  in  creative 
writing.  Some  comments,  made  by  English  21  teachers  on 
the  questionnaire,  may  illustrate  the  teachers’  dilemma: 

1.  I  teach  Language  21  to  a  group  of  diploma 
students.  This,  in  itself,  I  find  very 
unsatisfactory.  I  believe  that  creative 
writing  should  be  taught  only  to  those  in 
good  standing  in  the  Matriculation  course, 
not  to  diploma  students.  I  consider 
creative  writing  to  be  very  difficult. 

2.  My  class  consists  of  students  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Curriculum  Guide  .  .  . 

a.  ’’plus  a  group  of  easy  credit  seekers” 

b.  ’’plus  non-matriculation  Grade  XII’ s” 

c.  ’’plus  Grade  XII  students  wanting  more  credits 

d.  ’’plus  Grade  XII  remedial  students” 

3.  My  students  have  a  language  difficulty  due  to 
their  non-English  speaking  environment.  They 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  creative 
writing,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  course  might 
be  of  some  benefit  to  them. 

Table  XI  and  the  teachers’  comments  indicate  that  the 
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Senior  High  School  Guide  for  English ,  Province  of 
Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  1937,  p.  72„ 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  TYPES  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 
IN  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  21A 
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■Other  Categories  r  a.  Wide  Variance 

b.  Non-matriculation  Grade  XII’ s 

c.  Those  not  taking  Drama  at  the  same  time 
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teachers  believe  that  the  effectiveness  of  their  teaching 
of  creative  writing  will  be  reduced  unless  more  care  is 
taken  to  direct  both  proficient  and  interested  students 
into  this  course. 

SECTION  II:  THE  CREATIVE  WRITING  PROGRAM 

IN  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS 

The  data  of  Section  II  pertain  to  the  amount  and 
type  of  writing  done  by  students  in  English  Language  21 
and  the  procedures  concerning  motivation,  prevision,  indiv¬ 
idual  differences,  guidance,  revision,  and  evaluation  used 
by  the  teachers  of  English  Language  21, 

Student  Writing 

Amount  of  Class  Time  Used  for  Writing.  Sixty-nine 

per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  their  students  spend  more  than 

half  of  the  class  time  each  week  in  writing.  This  practice 

23 

would  meet  the  approval  of  Eisenberg  v  who  recommends  a  set 
time  each  day  in  which  to  write.  He  states  that  when  one 
writes  regularly,  ”a  tremendous  weight  rolls  off  his  shoulders 
and  the  haunting  sense  of  incompleteness  is  gone.” 

^Francis  Eisenberg,  ’’Time  And  The  Writer, fT  The 
Writers’  Handbook ,  ed.,  A.  S.  Burack,  Boston:  The  Writer 
Inc.,  1961,  p.  90. 
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TABLE 


XII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PERCENTAGE  OF 
CLASS  TIME  DEVOTED 
TO  WRITING4 


Per  Cent 
of 

Class  Time 

0%  -  25% 

26%  -  50% 

5l/»  -  7 % 

76%  -  100% 

Number 

of 

Classes 
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12 
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26  teachers  reporting. 
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Proportion  of  Students 1  Writing  Done  in  Class  or 
as  Homework  Assignments.  Almost  three  quarters  of  the 
teachers  state  that  60  per  cent  or  more  of  all  student 
writing  is  done  in  class  periods.  The  average  amount  of 
writing  done  in  class  is  65  per  cent.  The  teachers  in 
this  study  report  a  higher  proportion  of  writing  in  class 
than  the  approximate  50  per  cent  average  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Schools  reported  by  Grose. 


^Lois  Grose,  "Essential  Conditions  for  Teaching  Written 
Composition,"  The  English  Journal,  L,  (April,  1961),  p.  247. 


TABLE  XIII 

DISTRIBUTION  IN  PER  CENT  OF  STUDENTS 

WRITING  DONE  IN  CLASS  OR  AS 

HOMEWORK  ASSIGNMENTS 

t 

Number 

Per  Cent 

of  Writing 

Per  Cent 

of  Writing 

of 

Teachers 

Done  in 

Class 

Done 

at  Home 

1 

0  - 

19 

BO 

-  100 

2 

20  - 

39 

60 

-  79 

5 

40  - 

59 

40 

-  59 

11 

60  - 

79 

20 

-  39 
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Place  of  Writing 


There  is  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  in  this 
regarding  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  writing  in 
class  or  at  home.  Many  teachers  argued  convincingly  for 
each  side.  A  summary  of  the  type  and  recurrence  of  the 
free  responses  made  to  this  question  is  included  in 
Tables  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVII. 

Advantages .  Apparently,  the  teachers  attached  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  teacher-student  consultation  as 
writing  progresses.  They  also  saw  value  in  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  shared  experience,  the  discipline  of  a  time  limit, 
and  the  contagiousness  of  competition. 

The  teachers  in  this  study  believed  that  the  most 
important  advantages  of  writing  at  home  were  a  secluded, 
comfortable,  convenient  environment;  the  availability  of 
extra  time;  the  opportunity  to  write  when  one  feels 
creative;  and  adequate  time  for  revision. 

Disadvantages .  The  most  important  disadvantages  of 
writing  in  the  classroom  were  numerous  distractions ,  lack 
of  a  creative  atmosphere,  limited  class  time,  and  the 
psychological  deterrent  of  the  pressure  of  time.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  ’’discipline  of  pressure”  was 
listed  in  Table  XIV  as  an  advantage  of  writing  in  the 
classroom  by  five  teachers. 
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TABLE  XIV 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMENTS  REGARDING  THE 
ADVANTAGES  OF  WRITING  IN  CLASS 

Number 

Advantages  of  Writing  in  Class  of 

Teachers 

Teacher-student  consultation  is  possible.  14 

Sharing  experiences  with  other  students  is  stimulating.  5 

Time  limit  of  class  period  imposes  a  needed  discipline.  5 

The  competition  becomes  contagious  when  everyone  writes.  3 

The  homework  load  is  decreased.  2 

There  is  a  regular  time  for  writing.  2 

Quietness  produces  better  work.  1 

More  revision  can  be  encouraged.  1 

Textbooks  are  available  for  reference  1 

The  writing  in  class  creates  an  electrified  atmosphere 
of  intense  activity.  1 

The  teacher  knows  that  the  writing  is  original.  1 

Total  36 
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TABLE  XV 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMENTS  REGARDING  THE 
ADVANTAGES  OF  WRITING  AT  HOME 


„  Tr  .  .  Number 

Advantages  of  Writing  at  Home  of 

Teachers 

Secluded,  comfortable,  convenient  working  conditions 

provide  a  more  natural  environment.  6 

Extra  time  can  be  devoted  to  an  assignment.  5 

Students  can  write  better  when  the  creative  mood  is 

upon  them.  4 

There  is  more  time  for  revision.  3 

Student  may  work  at  his  own  pace.  1 

Longer  assignments  can  be  given  (for  example,  short 

story).  1 

Class  time  can  be  saved  for  lectures.  1 

Total  21 
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TABLE  XVI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMENTS  REGARDING  THE 
DISADVANTAGES  OF  WRITING  IN  GLASS 

Disadvantages  of  Writing  in  Class  Number 

of 

 Teachers 

There  are  more  distractions  in  the  classroom.  6 

Creative  writing  does  not  always  develop  in  a 

classroom  environment.  5 

The  limited  class  time  is  not  sufficient  to  make 

adequate  progress  in  an  assignment.  3 

Pressure  of  time  is  detrimental.  2 

Writing  in  class  takes  valuable  class  time  2 

If  ideas  seem  slow  in  coming,  they  seem  even 

slower  when  others  are  busy  writing.  1 

Students  leave  essential  research  material  at  home 
or  fail  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  reference 
material  which  is  available.  1 

There  is  a  tendency  for  some  students  to  be  cursed 

by  freedom.  1 

Students  may  exchange  views  and  steal  expressions. 

This  is  a  deterrent  to  originality.  1 

Total  22 
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TABLE  XVII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMENTS  REGARDING  THE 
DISADVANTAGES  OF  WRITING  AT  HOME 

Disadvantages  of  Writing  at  Home  Number 

of 

Teache rs 

There  is  a  confused  atmosphere  with  too  many 

distractions.  7 

There  is  a  lack  of  pressure  and  more  temptation 

to  waste  time.  3 

Writing  at  home  tends  to  be  done  in  a  hurry  to 

meet  homework  deadlines  3 

There  is  insufficient  guidance  especially  in  early 

assignments^.  2 

It  adds  to  a  homework  load  that  is  already  too  heavy.  2 

Homework  in  academic  subjects  often  comes  first.  1 

There  is  a  lack  of  inspiration  that  might  have  been 

engendered  by  the  teacher  or  another  pupil.  1 

Some  students  have  not  a  suitable  place  in  which 

to  work.  1 

Household  duties  may  interfere  with  a  student’s 

getting  down  to  work.  1 

Writing  at  home  is  treated  like  a  chore.  1 

There  is  more  tendency  to  copy  or  plagiarize  the 

writing  of  established  authors.  1 

Total  23 

A Two  teachers  prefer  home  assignments  for  polishing 

writing  that  has  originated  in  class. 
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In  the  list  of  disadvantages  of  writing  at  home , 
the  subject  of  distractions  occurs  again  as  the  most 
important*  In  addition,  when  the  pressure  of  time  was 
listed  by  two  teachers  as  a  disadvantage  of  writing  in 
class,  three  teachers  mentioned  that  the  lack  of  pressure 
is  a  disadvantage  to  writing  at  home* 

In  summary,  writing  in  class  is  the  most  favored 
with  thirty-six  stating  advantages  and  only  twenty-two 
responses  listing  disadvantages.  The  opportunity  for 
consultation  between  teacher  and  pupil  advocated  by 
Olson  J  was  listed  as  the  most  valuable  requisite  to 
writing  that  is  done  in  class.  However,  comments  (favor¬ 
ing  writing  at  home)  included:  ffcreative  writing  does 
not  always  develop  in  a  classroom  environment , ”  "secluded, 
comfortable,  convenient  working  conditions  of  the  home 
provide  a  more  natural  environment,”  or  "students  can 
write  better  when  the  creative  mood  is  upon  them.” 

On  the  topic  of  time,  the  opinion  was  about  equally 
divided:  one  group  favored  the  discipline  achieved  by 
writing  in  a  specified  class  period;  the  other  group 
favored  the  availability  of  extra  time  offered  by  writing 

^Helen  F.  Olson,  ”What  Is  Good  Teaching  of  Written 
Composition?”  The  English  Journal,  L,  (April,  1961),  p.245« 
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at  home . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last  statement 
listed  in  three  of  the  preceding  four  tables  indicates 
that  only  three  teachers  require  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  writing  which  a  student  does  outside  of  class  is  his 
own  work. 

Types  of  Writing 

The  number  of  assignments  given  by  the  teachers  in 
this  study  ranged  from  l£  to  105,  with  the  average  number 
assigned  being  forty-two.  In  a  school  year  of  forty  weeks, 
about  thirty-six  weeks  can  be  devoted  to  writing  after 
time  is  deducted  for  examinations  and  other  activities. 
Therefore,  the  average  number  of  assignments  (42)  would 
allow  for  slightly  more  than  the  theme  a  week  suggested 
by  Conant.^ 

Although  there  was  a  wide  variety  of  assignments 
reported  by  most  teachers,  single  paragraphs  and  essays 
of  three  or  more  paragraphs  were  assigned  most  frequently. 
The  report  of  the  assignments  of  four  teachers  revealed  a 
rather  "narrow"  writing  program  that  might  not  meet  the 
varied  needs  and  interests  of  a  group  of  students.  In 

^^See  Chapter  II,  Section  II,  p.  33. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUGGESTIONS  OF  OTHER  TYPES 
OF  WRITING  ASSIGNMENTS  GIVEN  BY 
THE  TEACHERS  IN  THIS  STUDY 

Number 

Suggested  Writing  Activities  Mot  of 

Listed  in  the  Questionnaire  Teachers 

T.V*  Scripts  3 

School  Paper  3 

Articles  for  Year  Book  2 

Precis  Writing  2 

Paraphrasing  2 

Autobiographies  1 

Parodies  of  Poems,  T.V. ,  and  Radio  Presentations  1 

Analysis  of  Poetry  or  Prose  1 

Radio  Scripts  1 

Editorials  1 

Interviews  1 

Reports  for  Class  Debates  1 

Diaries  of  Famous  People  1 

Scrapbook  of  Critical  Analysis  and  Comments  on 

Advertisements,  Articles,  Poems,  Essays,  and  Satire.  1 

Radio  Continuity  1 

Arguments  1 

Appreciations  of  People,  Actions,  Events.  1 

Criticisms  of  Year  Book  Items  1 

Essays  for  Competitions  (e.g.  I.O.D.E.  Writing 

Competitions) .  1 

Report  on  Trip  to  Newspaper  Plant  and  Museums  1 

Journalism  Scrapbook  1 

Start  of  a  Collection  of  ,TBest  of  Each"  Category 

of  Student  Writing  (chosen  by  a  student  committee;.  1 

Evaluation  of  T.V.  and  Radio  Programs,  Concerts,  and 

Magazine  Articles.  1 

Book  Reviews .  1 

Analysis  of  a  Painting  1 

Reactions  to  a  Selection  of  Music,  a  Group  of  Objects, 
or  a  List  of  Unrelated  Words.  1 
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addition,  it  is  noted  that  group  compositions  which  would 
involve  Osborn1 s  brainstorming  procedures^  were  infrequently 
attempted.  This  fact  might  signify  that  teachers  either 
lack;  interest  or  confidence  in,  or  knowledge  of,  this 
technique . 

Other  Types  of  Writing  Not  Mentioned  in  Questionnaire . 
The  tenth  category  (Other  Types  of  Writing)  gave  teachers 
the  opportunity  to  suggest  assignments  not  mentioned  in  the 
questionnaire . 

Effective  Topics  Suggested  By  Teachers  in  This  Study 

The  teacher  responses  to  the  questions  concerning 
topics  indicates  that  creative  writing  teachers  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  offer  a  diversified  writing  program  to  the  students 
of  their  writing  classes. 

The  wide  variety  of  suggested  topics  and  titles  is 
not  surprising,  as  the  suggestions  are  a  composite  list  of 
ideas  from  many  teachers.  Five  teachers  did  not  answer  the 
question.  Fourteen  teachers  contributed  more  than  one  idea 
and  three  teachers  contributed  many  suggestions .  It  is 
apparent  that  the  teachers  of  this  study  are  making  sincere 
efforts  to  provide  varied  and  stimulating  topics  for  their 
students . 


2?Alex  F.  Osborn,  Applied  Imagination ,  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  19ol,  p.  £o7 
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TABLE  XX 

SUGGESTIONS  OF  EFFECTIVE  TOPICS  FOR 
STIMULATING  STUDENTS’  WRITING 


Topics 

Titles 

Personal  Experiences 

”My  Father  Brought  Me  Up  By  Hand 
”My  Likes  and  Dislikes” 

’’Parents  and  Teachers” 

”If  I  Had  Only  One  Wish  ...” 
”My  First  Experience  With  .  .  . ” 
(Dancing,  Cigarettes,  Bubblegum) 

Humorous  or  Embarrassing 
Situations 

’’Was  My  Face  Red  I” 

On  Being  A  Teen-ager 

’’Misunderstood” 

’’Determination” 

Changes  In  The  Present 

High  School  System 

’’Out  With  The  Old,  In  With 

The  New” 

Future  Plans 

”What  I  Plan  To  Do  After  Finish¬ 
ing  High  School” 

Personal  History 

’’This  Is  My  Life” 

Local  History 

’’The  Growth  Of  Edmonton” 

Education 

”What  Education  Means  To  Me” 

Poetry 

’’Why  I  Like  (or  Dislike)  Poetry” 

Student  Problems 

”Why  Adults  Don’t  Grow  Up” 
’’Reasons  For  A  Teen-Age  Code  Of 
Conduct” 
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TABLE  XX  (continued) 


Topics 

Titles 

Local  Problems 

’’Should  Cities  Expand  and 
Amalgamate  the  Suburbs?” 

National  Problems 

”A  New  Canadian  Flag?” 

Social  Problems  (Capital 

Punishment) 
(Euthanasia 
Racial  Dis¬ 
crimination) 

”An  Eye  For  An  Eye  ...” 

”A11  God’s  Children” 

Current  Affairs 

(Titles  that  are  of 
current  interest) 

Recent  Sports  Events 

Patterson  -  Liston 

’’The  Fight” 

Responsibility 

’’The  Irresponsible  Society” 

Religion 

’’There  Shall  Be  But  One  God” 
”So  Long,  God” 

’’Views  From  The  Graveyard” 
or 

’’Views  From  Heaven” 

”A  Religious  Moment” 

Projections  Into  The  Realm 

Of  The  Supernatural 

”0f  Hatred  And  Hope” 

"Miss  Death” 

”A  Visit  From  Beyond” 

”An  Experience  In  Mental 
Telepathy” 

Character  Sketch 

’’The  Ghost  I  Should  Like 

Most  To  Meet” 

"A  Character  I  Will  Never 
Forget” 
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TABLE  XX 

( continued ) 

Topics 

Titles 

Diary 

"A  Day  In  The  Life  .  .  . " 
(historical  or  fictional 
character) 

Advertisements 

"The  Elements  That  Sell 

Products” 

Descriptive  Paragraphs 

"Spring  Carnival" 

Projection  (put  yourself 
into  the  position  of  an 
animal  and  write  from 
his  point  of  view) 

"What  Does  A  Hunting  Dog 
Think  Of  The  World  ?" 

The  Use  of  Titles  of 

Books  or  Plays 

"The  Dark  At  The  Top  Of  The 
Stairs " 

"Magnificent  Obsession" 
"Bitter  Lemon" 

"Champion" 

Anecdotes 

"Life  Is  Like  That" 

"Life  In  This  Canada  Of 

Ours  " 

"Personal  Glimpses  At  My 
Family  Tree" 

Philosophy  of  Life 

"This,  I  Believe" 

Short  Story  Titles 

"Sky  Dream" 

"Faith  Unlimited" 

"Tandem  Turtle" 

"Alone  And  Unwanted" 

"A  Substitute  For  Fido" 

"A  Letter  From  Far  Away" 
"Mike  Is  Born  Again" 

"Big  Wheels" 

"Fate  Of  Two  Boys" 
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TABLE 

XX  (continued) 

Topics 

Titles 

Story  Told  in  Complete 
Alliterative  Style 

"Timorous  Timothy" 

Controversial  Topics 

"I  Hate  Twist  Music" 

"The  New  Canadians" 

"The  New  Woman" 

"Has  Chivalry  Been  Re¬ 
placed  By  Chiselery?" 

Personalities 

Alexander  Graham  Bell 

Pope  John 

Albert  Schwietzer 

Andrew  Creighton  ("Should 
Creighton  Hang?") 

Habits  and  Customs 

"If  I  Were  To  Visit  .  .  . " 

Letters  Between  Famous 
People  In  History 

"Dear  Josephine” 

(Napoleon) 

"My  Dearest  Anthony" 
(Cleopatra) 

"Dear  Mr.  Hitler" 

(Sir  Winston 

Churchill ) 

"Dear  Adam"  (Eve) 

Historical  Topics 

"The  Greatest  Historical 
Figure  Was  ..." 

"An  Ancient  Civilization" 
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TABLE  XX  (continued) 


Topics 

Titles 

"Growth  Of  Self-Government 

In  Canada" 

Historical  Topics 

A  it  it  it  it 

Alexander  The  Great  (pro) 

Alexander  the  great?  (con) 
Alexander?  (neutral) 

it  ±  it  ±  It 

"The  Growth  Of  Anthony" 

(Show  that  Anthony,  in 
losing  power  while  fall¬ 
ing  in  love  with  Cleo¬ 
patra  gained  stature  as 
a  human  being. ) 

Adaptations  of  Short  Stories 
in  literature  anthologies 

into  dramas. 

"The  Trials  Of  Soapy" 

"The  Interlopers" 
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Differences  Cited  Between  Imaginative  and  Expository 
Writing 

Most  authorities  agree  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  imaginative  and  expository  writing  and  that 
writing  of  both  types  contributes  to  a  balanced  growth 

p  d 

of  writing  powejv  The  teachers  in  this  study  concur 
with  the  above  statement.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by 
their  definitions  and  by  the  amount  of  both  imaginative 
and  expository  writing  that  is  done  in  their  classes. 
(Table  XXI).  Some  interesting  definitions  of  imagina¬ 
tive  and  expository  writing  made  by  these  teachers  are 
given  below: 


Imaginative  Writing 

a.  Imaginative  writing  refers  to  an  original 
way  of  treating  a  topic  that  results  from 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  experience  of 
the  writer. 

b.  Imaginative  writing  is  to  work  the  imagina¬ 
tion  in  fantasy,  to  recreate  nature,  to 
transmit  any  experience  in  life  and  so 
enrich  it. 

c.  In  imaginative  writing  one  writes  with  more 
heart  and  insight  into  people  and  life.  It 
is  a  more  persuasive  type  of  writing  even 
when  dealing  with  expository  materials. 


28 


See  Chapter  II,  Section  II,  p.  39 
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d.  Imaginative  writing  is  self-inspired  and 
is  an  expression  of  individual  likes, 
feelings,  or  qualities. 

e.  Imaginative  writing  is  saturated  with  the 
writer’s  reflections  and  emotions. 


Expository  Writing 


a.  Expository  writing  is  factual,  technical, 
and  concise.  The  aim  of  expository 
writing  is  to  explain  a  principle  or 
theory  in  detail. 

b.  Expository  writing  is  informative — to 
present  facts,  to  play  with  ideas,  to 
illuminate  and  solve  problems. 


Imaginative  and  Expository  Writing 


Some  teachers  made  pertinent  comments  about  both 
types  of  writing  without  separating  the  two: 

a.  I  haven’t  the  faintest  idea  of  what  the  differ¬ 
ence  isl 

b.  The  difference  between  the  two  types  of 
writing  lies  in  the  handling  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  For  example:  Certain  assign¬ 
ments  were  first  introduced  as  happening 

in  the  imaginary  country  of  Utopia.  Some 
of  the  assignments  were  handled  as  news  or 
feature  stories;  they  would,  of  course,  be 
expository.  The  imaginative  assignments 
pertaining  to  this  topic  were  folk  tales 
and  poetry  based  on  what  the  students  could 
learn  of  the  people  of  this  mythical  country. 

c.  The  basic  difference  between  the  two  is  in 
purpose  and  mood. 
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Purpose  of  imaginative  writing: 

to  free  me  from  natural  and  usual  restraints 
to  let  me  experiment  as  artists  of  all  kinds  do 
to  try  to  understand  things  beyond  my  present 
confines 

to  take  my  reader  with  me. 

Purpose  of  expository  writing: 

to  focus  my  learning  so  sharply  that  I  make 
my  explanation  clear 

to  extend  my  own  understanding  -  "When  I  teach 
I  learn 1 M 

d.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  separate  completely 
the  two  types  of  writing.  Most  imaginative 
writing  includes  certain  amounts  of  exposition 
and  all  good  expository  writing  shows  consid¬ 
erable  imagination  in  the  choice  of  topics, 
method  of  approach,  use  of  repetition,  and 
organization.  I  prefer  to  work  from  their 
self-evident  differences:  expository-factual , 
imaginative --from  the  mind ,  and  then  work 

from  a  likening  of  the  two. 

e.  Assuming  the  possession  of  talent,  there  is  a 
basic  similarity:  both  the  imaginative  writer 
and  the  essay  writer  attempt  to  communicate 
ideas  or  impressions.  With  reference  to  Lang¬ 
uage  21,  it  is  possible  to  teach  expository 
writing  but  not  imaginative  writing.  One  can 
foster  the  development  of  imaginative  writing 
but  do  no  more  than  that.  .  .  .  Ideally  if 
rapport  with  a  student  is  strong,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  teach  a  student  to  be  more  flexible 
in  his  manner  of  interpreting  life  and  thereby 
releasing  the  varying  degree  of  creativity 
which  we  all  have ,  but  one  cannot  supply  a 
person  with  talent l  Application  and  continuous 
effort  will  improve  exposition;  application  and 
continuous  effort  may  improve  imaginative 
writing  if  the  potential  exists.  Expository 
writing  is  a  common  tool;  imaginative  writing 
is  a  singular  talent. 
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Amount  of  Imaginative  and  Expository  Done 

Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  teachers  emphasized 
imaginative  writing  in  their  classes.  The  average  time 
reported  was  60  per  cent  devoted  to  imaginative  writing 
and  40  per  cent  to  expository  writing.  It  is  noted  that 
authorities  such  as  Sheridan  ^  and  Thomas-^  believe 
(although  they  give  no  evidence)  that  expository  writing 
is  stressed  more  than  imaginative  writing  because  of  the 
pressure  for  college  entrance.  The  findings  of  this  study 
do  not  support  the  belief  that  expository  writing  is 
stressed  more  than  imaginative  writing.  However,  this 
fact  is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  that  English 
Language  21  is  a  creative  writing  course  which  emphasizes 
the  writing  of  short  stories,  drama,  and  poetry--kinds  of 
writing  which  can  only  be  treated  in  an  imaginative 
manner. 

Procedures  Used  In  Teaching  Writing 

Motivation  of  Student  Writing.  Much  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  motivating  students  to  write, 
but  the  response  to  the  questionnaire  in  this  study 

29see  Chapter  II,  Section  II,  p.  3&. 

3^See  Chapter  II,  Section  II,  pp.  3$-39. 
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TABLE  XXI 


DISTRIBUTION  IN  PER  CENT  OF 

IMAGINATIVE  AND  EXPOSITORY 

DONE  BY  CLASSES  IN  THIS 

AMOUNT  OF 

WRITING 

STUDY# 

Number 

of 

Teachers 

Per  Cent  of 
Imaginative  Writing 
Done 

Per  Cent  of 
Expository  Writing 
Done 

0 

0-19 

BO  -  100 

1 

20  -  39 

69  -  79 

9 

40  -  59 

40  -  59 

13 

60  -  79 

20  -  39 

3 

BO  -  100 

0-19 

Total  26 

Average  60 $ 

40  °]o 

^One  teacher  is  excluded  from  this  table  because  she 
states,  ,fToo  many  of  my  students  could  neither  read  nor  write 
and  therefore  fifty  per  cent  of  the  time  had  to  be  spent  on 
these  basic  skills.” 
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indicates  that  many  teachers  are  still  uncertain  about 
this  important  phase  of  the  writing  program.  The  response 
of  the  teachers  in  this  study  to  the  question  concerning 
the  motivation  of  students1  writing  was  somewhat  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Three  teachers  avoided  answering  the  question  and  one 
teacher  added  to  her  suggestion  this  query,  ,TBut  what  if 
students  just  dislike  writing?”  However,  Table  XXII  shows 
that  many  teachers  in  the  study  were  able  to  contribute 
suggested  methods  for  motivating  students.  A  summary  of 
the  type  and  recurrence  of  their  suggestions  is  also  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  table. 

However,  although  the  question  was  an  open-end 
question  requiring  a  free-writing  response,  ten  teachers 
gave  only  one  suggestion.  Four  teachers  contributed 
from  three  to  six  ideas  each.  The  many  worthwhile  sugges¬ 
tions  are  summarized  in  Table  XXII  and  are  similar  to  the 
procedures  suggested  by  authorities.  These  procedures 
include:  (1)  the  use  of  models  of  good  writing^  (Diltz, 

Wolfe,  Josephs,  and  Mirrielees),  (2)  the  importance  of 

3^*An  additional  two  teachers  mentioned  the  use  of 
models  of  good  writing  as  a  prevision  activity. 

32 

See  Chapter  II,  Section  II,  pp.  25-26. 
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TABLE  XXII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUGGESTED  MOTIVATIONAL 
PROCEDURES  USED  EFFECTIVELY  IN 
CREATIVE  WRITING  CLASSES 


Number 


Motivational  Procedures  of 

Teachers 

Read  examples  of  established  writers.  7 

Provide  stimulating  types  of  writing  assignments 
from  their  own  experiences,  literature,  and 
controversial  topics.  5 

Provide  opportunities  for  class  discussions.  4 

Develop  the  student pl*ide  in  individual 

accomplishment.  4 

Show  enthusiasm  for  students1  writing.  3 

Read  examples  of  students1  writing  to  class*  3 

Develop  self-confidence  in  students  through 
interest,  much  individual  attention,  and 
early  help.  3 

Cultivate  student  enthusiasm,  because  it  is 

contagious.  2 

Give  encouragement  and  praise  generously.  2 

Encourage  a  wide  reading  program.  2 

Play  selections  of  music.  2 

Give  occasional  pep  talks.  1 

Make  use  of  challenging  prevision  exercises.  1 

Show  interest  in  students’  opinions.  1 
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TABLE  XXII  (continued) 

Number 

Motivational  Procedures  of 

Teachers 

Create  a  desire  for  self  expression  by  means 

of  radio  programs.  1 

"Enlarge  their  lives"  (talks  about  theatre,  music, 

people.  1 

Show  that  writing  will  have  a  practical  use  in 

their  lives.  1 

Convince  them  that  emotions  are  reality — that 

they  do  exist.  1 

Have  them  imitate  the  style  of  good  writers.  1 

Encourage  them  to  compete  with  themselves.  1 

Use  cartoons.  1 

Challenge  students  through  reference  to  films, 

T.V. ,  school  incidents,  and  selections  in  liter¬ 
ature  .  1 

Stimulate  them  with  this  approach — "Put  yourself 
in  the  position  of  a  professional  writer  and 
write  something  fit  to  print."  1 

Total  Response  49 
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33 

discussion  -  (La  Brant  and  Wolfe,  J  (3)  the  development 

3 1 

of  self-confidence  -  (Osborn),  (4)  the  absence  of 
negative  criticism  (Burrows  and  others ),35  the  use  of 

3  z 

music  (NOTE  and  Anderson),  and,  finally,  attention  to 
Joseph  Mersandte,-^  three  principles  of  interest,  import¬ 
ance  of  proficiency,  and  writing  which  grows  out  of  the 
experiences  of  the  students.  Some  less  common  but 
interesting  procedures  are  suggested  in  the  latter  half 
of  Table  XXII.  These  suggestions  include:  talks  about 
the  theatre,  music,  people;  references  to  films,  T.V. , 
school  incidents,  selections  in  literature,  and  the  use 
of  cartoons. 

Prevision  In  Writing  Classes 

The  term  "prevision"  is  defined  in  the  teacher 
questionnaire  as  the  preparation  that  takes  place  before 
students  begin  to  write  each  assignment  ;  for  example: 
discussion  of  topics,  limiting  topics,  and  possible 
difficulties. 


33ibid. ,  pp.  22,  24. 
3^Ibid. ,  p.  21. 
35jbid. ,  p.  22. 
3^Ibid. ,  pp.  24,  26. 
37ibid. ,  p.  22. 
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TABLE  XXIII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  OPINIONS  OF  THE  TEACHERS 
IN  THE  STUDY  AS  TO  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
PREVISION  IN  WRITING  CLASSES 


Very 

Impor¬ 

tant 

Impor¬ 

tant 

Not  Speci¬ 
fically 
Answered 

But  Implied 
That  It  Was 
Important 

Not 

Impor¬ 

tant 

Not  Answered- 
Implied  That 

It  Was  Not 
Considered 

Not  con¬ 
vinced 

9 

5 

S 

2 

2 
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Table  XXIII  shows  that  &2  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
agreed  with  a  number  of  leading  authorities^'1  that 
preparation  before  writing  is  important.  However,  two 
teachers  that  specified  that  it  was  "Very  Important" 
stressed  that  this  opinion  applied  primarily  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  school  year.  One  teacher  who  listed  "Not 
Important"  and  one  teacher  who  stated  that  she  was  "Not 
Convinced"  maintained  that  if  a  teacher  said  too  much 
or  read  a  selection  similar  to  the  topic  assigned,  the 
students  had  a  definite  tendency  to  imitate.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  many  useful  suggestions  for  prevision  procedures 
from  the  teachers  of  this  study  are  included  in  Table 
XXIV. 

The  three  methods  of  prevision  mentioned  most 
frequently  are  class  discussion,  individual  outlines, 
and  the  reading  of  good  writing  models.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  again  that  Osborn’s  brainstorming 
technique*^  is  infrequently  used. 

Providing  For  Individual  Differences 

Most  of  the  techniques  suggested  in  Table  XXV  are 


^°See  Chapter  II,  Section  ll,  pp.  30-31. 
•^Osborn,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  $0. 
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TABLE  XXIV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUGGESTED  METHODS  OF 
PREVISION  CONSIDERED  USEFUL  IN 
WRITING  CLASSES 


Number 

Methods  of  Prevision  of 

Teache  rs 

Class  discussions  13 

Individual  outlines  or  plans  9 

The  reading  of  examples  of  writing  from 

established  authors^  5 

The  reading  of  examples  of  student  writing*^  5 

Minimum  instructions  and  explanations  5 

Group  development  of  topic  4 

Assignment  sheets  2 

Research,  browsing,  reading  2 

Stress  the  positive  with  ample  encouragement  2 

Tape  recordings  to  set  mood  2 

Concluding  short  stories  written  by  established 

authors  1 

Brainstorming  -  group  listing  of  ideas  1 

Individual  listing  of  ideas  1 

Reviewing  of  past  errors  1 

Individual  consultations  regarding  outlines  1 

Total  Response  54 


^Four  additional  teachers  listed  examples  of  good 
writing  as  a  motivational  procedure. 

**Two  additional  teachers  listed  examples  of  stude 
writing  as  a  motivational  procedure. 
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similar  to  those  outlined  by  leading  authorities  in  the 
field  of  English^  The  two  most  important  techniques 
used  by  the  teachers  in  Alberta  are  a  very  wide  range 
of  topics  and  much  individual  attention.  The  comments 
of  two  teachers  are  pertinent  to  this  study.  One  teacher 
stressed  that  "the  curriculum  of  English  Language  21  is 
devoted  to  providing  for  individual  differences  in 
students  by  the  inclusion  of  the  varied  units  in  writing. 

n 

Another  teacher  reiterated  the  plea  of  Dr.  Murray  Ross4- 
"to  separate  the  distinctive  qualities  (of  students) 
and  to  discover  and  encourage  uniqueness."  The  teacher 
states : 


The  very  fact  that  there  are  individual 
differences  in  children  is  what  makes 
creative  writing  possible.  I  try  to 
foster  these  differences  as  much  as  possible, 
and  in  the  early  stages ,  have  them  do  most 
of  their  writing  in  the  field  of  work  in 
which  they  show  their  greater  aptitude. 
Encouraged  by  success,  they  then  branch  into 
writing  forms  of  greater  challenge  to  their 
talent. 


^°See  Chapter  II,  Section  II,  pp.  46-51. 

^See  Chapter  II,  Section  II,  p.  46. 

See  also  Hilgard,  Chapter  II,  Section  I,  p.  1? 
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TABLE  XXV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  USEFUL  TECHNIQUES  IN  PROVIDING 
FOR  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  STUDENTS 


Techniques  In  Providing  For  Individual 
Differences 


Number 

of 

Teachers 


Assignment  of  topics  (choice,  variety,  different 


aspects)  12 

Individual  conferences  and  corrections  10 

Help  from  other  students  3 

Extra  time  spent  on  revision  2 

Encouragement  and  patience  2 

Extra  help  in  functional  grammar  2 

Adjustable  marking  scale  (50 %  for  assignments 

(  completed  ]_ 

( 50%  for  quality  of 
assignments 


("success  in  creativity") 


Marking  for  individual  achievement  only  1 
Pace  adjusted  to  needs  of  students  1 
Clear  objectives  and  many  illustrations  1 
Enriched  reading  programs  1 


Total  Response  35“ 
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The  Guidance  Of  Writing  Classes 

The  need  for  guidance  in  writing  classes  is 
accepted  by  all  teachers  in  this  study.  The  types  of 
guidance  procedures  mentioned  most  frequently  are: 
guidance  given  when  required,  individual  chats  on  pre¬ 
planning  and  during  revision,  and  the  correction  of 
outlines  and  rough  drafts.  The  suggestion  of  one 
teacher  for  ,fthe  constant  checking  of  errors"  while 
students  are  in  the  process  of  creating  would  not  be 
acceptable,  however,  to  many  authorities  such  as  Ander- 

I  O 

son  and  0TMalley.  An  unusual  comment  from  another 
teacher  was:  ,fMy  students  are  not  good  students.  I 
cannot  give  them  too  much  guidance  until  they  feel  their 
way  around."  Nevertheless,  the  general  consensus  is,  in 
the  words  of  one  teacher,  that  "Guidance  should  be  given 
as  little  as  possible  and  as  much  as  necessary." 

Importance  Of  Revision 

It  is  interesting  to  note  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  regarding  the  importance  of  revision.  Although 
63  per  cent  of  the  teachers  agreed  with  current  literature^ 


^2See  Chapter  II,  Section  II,  pp.  51,  52 
^See  Chapter  II,  Section  II,  pp.  54-56. 
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TABLE  XXVI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AMOUNT  AND  TYPE  OF  GUIDANCE 
GIVEN  TO  CLASSES  WHILE  STUDENTS 
ARE  ACTUALLY  WRITING 

Number 

'Type  of  Guidance  of 

Teachers 

Individual  chats  or  assistance  of  a  general  10 

nature 

Guidance  given  when  needed  & 

Individual  consultation  on  outlines  4 

Correction  of  rough  drafts  3 

Referral  to  particular  reference  books  3 

Guidance  imposed  on  weaker  students  2 

Purpose  of  writing  assignment  made  clear  in  2 

lesson  introduction  (also  review  of  previous  lessors) 

Considerable  guidance  at  the  first  of  the  term  1 

Importance  of  prevision  stressed  1 

Individual  assistance  on  revision  1 

Guidance  in  spelling  and  grammar  particularly  1 

Class  revision  of  paragraphs  1 

Constant  checking  of  errors  while  writing  1 

Total  Response  3$ 
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that  revision  of  written  work  is  of  utmost  importance, 

30  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  this  study  did  not 
adhere  to  this  principle.  Comments  ranged  from  "Finished 
articles  have  often  been  revised  ten  or  fifteen  times" 
to  ".  .  .  very  little  revision.  Why  flog  a  dead  horse?" 

To  do  justice  to  the  teachers  who  listed  revision  as 
"Not  Important"  and  those  teachers  who  avoided  the  question 
some  typical  comments  stating  their  philosophy  concerning 
revision  are  included: 

1.  Each  student  was  asked  to  improve  his  new 
work  in  the  noticeable  [s icj  weak  areas 
rather  than  redo  [sic/ work  already  done. 

They  seemed  to  guard  very  well  against 
the  repetition  of  errors. 

2.  Students,  having  finished  a  project,  are 
more  eager  for  the  next  than  revising 

the  old.  Shorter  assignments  lend  themselves 
better  to  revision.  I  prefer  to  make  a 
new  assignment  similar  to  the  old  to  see  if 
errors  have  been  corrected. 

3.  The  most  stress  put  on  revision  is  on  the 
validity  of  facts  and  opinions.  I  find 
that  the  best  critics  of  this  are  the 
students  themselves  who  quite  often  see 
things  which  are  correct  in  fact  but  in¬ 
correct  in  inference  .  .  .  Nothing  is 
considered  a  mechanical  error  unless  it, 
in  some  way,  destroys  the  effectiveness 
of  the  article.  Sometimes  certain  warp- 
ings  of  the  laws  of  grammar  and  rhetoric 
make  for  an  effective  presentation. 
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TABLE  XXVII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  OPINIONS  REGARDING  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  REVISION 
OF  WRITTEN  WORK 


Very  Impor¬ 
tant 

Impor¬ 

tant 

Fairly 

Impor¬ 

tant 

Not  Impor¬ 
tant 

Not 

Answered 

12 

5 

2 

5 

3 
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Use  Made  Of  Student ,  Group ,  and  Teacher  Criticism 

The  responses  show  that  group  criticism  was  used 
most  frequently.  Most  teachers  made  use  of  at  least  two 
methods—usually  group  and  teacher  criticism.  Four 
teachers  reported  using  all  three  methods.  The  follow¬ 
ing  comment  was  made  by  one  teacher:  "Teacher  criticism 
emphasized  at  first,  later  group  criticism,  and  finally 
major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  student’s  own  criticism 
once  he  has  developed  a  good  critical  sense."  The  comment 
of  another  was :  "As  I  am  a  new  teacher  and  I  am  afraid 
of  being  accused  of  ’stuffing’,  I  plod  through  the  whole 
load."  Another  teacher  wrote:  "I  have  not  succeeded  in 
any  great  use  of  student  criticism.  My  own  is  both 
written  and  oral,  but  I  try  to  make  it  both  a  challenge 
and  a  question."  One  teacher  concluded  her  discussion 
with  this  interesting  comment:  "The  students  tend  to 
make  fewer  errors  and  develop  stronger  work  when  "keyed 
up”  by  a  critical  attitude — not  criticism!"  Hot  only  the 
teachers  of  this  study  but  also  the  authorities ^  are 
divided  in  their  opinions  of,  (1)  the  kind  of  criticism 
that  should  be  given  to  students’  writing,  and  (2)  the 
values  of  teacher-versus-student  evaluation. 

^See  Chapter  II,  Section  II,  pp.  22,  51-55° 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  USE  MADE  OF  STUDENT, 

GROUP,  AND  TEACHER  CRITICISM 

Number 

Use  Of  Student,  Group,  And  Teacher  of 

Criticism  Teachers 

Student  Criticism: 

The  checking  of  assignments  of  others  by  9 

students . 

The  writing  of  the  occasional  style  analysis 

of  another1  s  work.  _JL 

Total  10 

Group  Criticism: 

Group  discussion — use  of  evaluation  sheets,  the 

listing  of  possible  improvements,  blackboard  11- 

outlines  . 

Use  of  class  committees  for  checking  assignments  3 

Co-operative  criticism  by  use  of  opaque  projector  1 

Group  evaluation  of  essays  read  1 

Group  criticism  for  group  compositions  only  1 

Total  17 

Teacher  Criticism: 

Teacher  marking  (usually  with  evaluation  sheet)  7 

Teacher  criticism  at  rough  draft  stage  3 

Teacher  marking  of  final  draft  2 

Teacher-student  conferences  every  two  weeks  1 

Total  13 
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Useful  Procedures  To  deduce  The  Marking  Load 

One  quarter  of  the  teachers  maintained  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  reduce  the  marking  load  of  the  teachers 
of  English.  One  teacher  stated:  tTIf  a  teacher  strives 
to  reduce  the  marking  load  of  English  through  short-cut 
marking,  he  is  shirking  his  work!”  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  his  class  comprised  five  students 
and  he  met  a  total  of  only  twenty-five  students  in  a  week. 
Several  other  teachers  indicated  that  the  small  size  of 
their  classes  meant  that  they  could  devote  more  time  to 
reading  compositions  and  were  not  forced  to  find  short¬ 
cuts.  It  is  also  noted  that  only  thirteen  teachers  in 
Table  XXVIII,  which  is  concerned  with  the  use  of  teacher 
criticism,  indicated  that  teacher  marking  was  used  to 
any  great  extent.  Table  XXIX  shows  that  eleven  teachers 
advocated  the  use  of  student  marking  when  possible. ^ 
Other  noteworthy  suggestions  were  a  staggered  load  of 
assignments  due,  spot-checking  at  different  stages,  and 
extensive  prevision. 

^Advocated  also  by  Dunn  and  Kocklanes ,  See 
Chapter  II,  Section  II,  p.  59. 
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TABLE  XXIX 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  USEFUL  PROCEDURES  TO 
REDUCE  THE  MARKING  LOAD  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

Number 

Useful  Procedures  To  Reduce  of 

Marking  Load_ Teachers 


Student  evaluation  with  guidance  as  to  what  to 

look  for  and  the  use  of  an  abbreviated  check  list.  11 

Scheduling  of  regular  marking  dates.  3 

Spot  checking  at  different  stages  (double  period 

facilitates  this  method).  3 

Extensive  prevision  eliminates  much  of  the 

marking  load.  2 

Marking  by  parts.  (For  example,  First  paragraphs 

of  essays).  1 

Marking  a  paper  for  one  thing  only.  (For  example, 

variety  of  sentence  structure  or  figures  of  speech.  1 

The  correction  of  every  second  set  of  themes  in 

great  detail.  (The  other  themes  are  merely  run  1 

over  lightly) 

On  long  assignments,  the  setting  up  of  check  points 

to  avoid  ,fnight  before”  work.  1 

Stressing  of  careful  revision.  1 

Emphasizing  perfection  (minimum,  of  two  grammatical 

errors  per  five  hundred  words  or  it  is  returned.  1 
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TABLE  XXIX  (continued) 


Useful  Procedures  To  Reduce 

Marking  Load 

Number 

of 

Teachers 

Exchanging  of  papers  and  writing  style  analysis 
of  another1 s  work. 

1 

Group  evaluation  (have  papers  read  in  class 
have  the  class  assign  a  ,fBtT  or  an  T,AtT  to 
paper. 

and 

each 

1 

Consultation  between  student  and  teacher 
(arrival  at  a  grade  by  mutual  agreement). 

1 

A  quiet  place,  a  good  light,  a  sharp  red 
marking  pencil ,  a  brief  set  of  marking 
symbols,  and  occasional  tranquillizers. 

1 

Total 

Response  ^9 
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Texts  Recommended  For  English  Language  21 

The  teachers  in  this  study  recommended  fifty- 
three  texts  for  teacher  reference  and  nineteen  texts 
for  student  reference.  The  text  mentioned  most  fre¬ 
quently  for  both  teacher  and  student  reference  was 
Learning  To  Write  by  Reed  Smith.  (This  book  can  now 
be  obtained  in  a  1961  revised  version  by  E.  W.  Winter 
and  Reed  Smith. )  A  complete  list  of  the  suggested 
reference  books  is  contained  in  the  Appendices.^ 


^Appendix  G. 

^It  should  be  noted  that  in  a  comparison  of 
the  questionnaires  returned  before  and  after  the  letter 
of  reminder  had  been  sent  out,  there  was  no  difference 
in  the  length  or  quality  of  the  response  given.  The 
investigator  believes,  therefore,  that  the  responses 
of  the  eleven  teachers  who  did  not  return  a  completed 
questionnaire  would  be  similar  to  the  responses  given 
by  the  first  two  groups  of  teachers  in  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  RESPONSES 


The  data  and  the  discussion  of  this  chapter  have 
been  drawn  from  a  free-writing  exercise  assigned  to 
students  in  Language  21  classes  by  the  teachers  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  investigation. 

Of  the  521  students  in  these  classes,  293  (56.20 
per  cent)  wrote  and  returned  the  assignment.  (As  five 
teachers  of  ninety-one  students  in  this  study  did  not  give 
this  free-writing  assignment  to  their  classes  because  of 
year-end  examinations,  the  percentage  response  could  be 
considered  to  be  63.14. )  Because  the  objective  of  this 
free-writing  exercise  was  to  give  an  indication  of  student 
opinion  rather  than  to  provide  data  for  detailed  statisti¬ 
cal  analysis,  either  of  these  percentages  was  considered 
adequate  for  the  purpose  intended. 

The  information  provided  by  the  students  was  based 
on  their  answers  to  these  four  questions: 

1.  What  have  you  enjoyed  (or  not  enjoyed)  about 

English  Language  21? 

2.  What  particular  topics  or  assignments  did  you 

find  most  interesting?  Which  ones  did  you 
find  the  most  difficult? 

3.  What  benefits  (immediate  or  other)  can  this 
course  offer  to  students? 

What  changes  would  you  suggest  to  make  English 
Language  21  a  more  effective  and  beneficial 
course? 


4. 
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Summaries  of  the  student  responses  to  these 
questions  from  their  free -writing  assignment  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Tables  XXX  to  XXXV  and  in  the  discussions 
following  these  tables. 


Aspects  Of  English  Language  21  En.joyed  Most  By  Students 


Table  XXX  consists  of  a  tabulation  of  the  recurrence 
of  responses  concerning  the  aspects  of  English  Language  21 
that  were  most  enjoyed  by  the  students  in  this  study. 

Table  XXX  shows  that  the  students  appreciated  most  the 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  freely  on  many  topics. 
Some  of  the  interesting  comments  are: 

1.  There  are  few  courses  in  school  where  one  is 
allowed  to  use  his  imagination,  but  in 
Language  21  we  are  permitted  to  do  so. 

2.  It  gave  me  an  opportunity  "to  sound  off" 
occasionally. 

3.  I  enjoyed  the  chance  to  release  my  imagina¬ 
tion  and  to  describe  vividly  famous  charac¬ 
ters  as  I  thought  they  might  have  been,  or 
to  relate  as  clearly  and  fluently  as 
possible,  certain  events  in  my  life.-** 

4.  This  course  changed  ray  whole  viewpoint  on 
writing.  I  learned  to  enjoy  writing  and 
looked  upon  each  writing  assignment  as  a 
challenge  to  create  something  better  than 
anything  I  had  previously  attempted.  The 
feeling  that  a  writing  assignment  was  just 
a  burdensome  job  to  get  through  with,  left 


^Wolfe ,  Mearns ,  Burrows  et  al  concur  with  this 
statement. 

See  also  Chapter  II,  pp.  26,  27,  2S,  41,  42. 
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me.  I  recently  found  myself,  upon  seeing 
something  that  intrigued  me,  contemplating 
what  an  interesting  topic  it  would  be  for 
an  essay,  poem,  or  short  story. 

5.  Language  21,  to  me,  is  a  wandering,  wayward, 
smooth  and  gentle  path,  not  the  usual 
straight,  narrow,  rough,  and  rugged  path  to 
learning  English  grammar.  I  have  enjoyed 
following  this  free-moving,  meandering  course. 
Its  gravel  roads  have  led  me  off  the  turn¬ 
pikes  of  grammar  and  into  a  real  enjoyment  of 
writing,  where  I  write  for  pleasure,  not  for 
need. 

Many  students  mentioned  the  value  of  individual 
help  from  the  teacher.  One  student  mentioned  that  it 
made  him  ,Tfeel  important. ff 

It  is  noted  that  the  third  and  fifth  points 
support  the  value  of  a  relaxed  friendly  atmosphere  and 
the  use  of  lively  discussion.  One  notes  that  this  kind 
of  response  agrees  with  the  opinions  of  many  writers  in 
the  field  of  creativity  and  the  teaching  of  English. 
These  include:  Stoddard?  Rogers, ^  Anderson,^4-  Hilgard,^ 
Torrance,0  La  Brant, ?  Wolfe, ^  Anderson, 9  Mirrielees 
and  Burrows  et  al.^ 


^See  Chapter  II,  Section  I,  p.  13. 


3 

•'Ibid. ,  p.  14* 

^Ibid. ,  pp. 14-16. 

^Ibid. ,  pp.  16-17. 
°Ibid. t  pp.  13-19. 


?See  Chapter  II, 

o'-* 

^ Ibid. ,  p.  24. 
9Ibid. ,  p.  26. 
1QIbid. ,  p.  30. 
Hlbid.  ,  p.  30. 


Sec.  II,  p.21. 
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TABLE  XXX 

FREQUENCY  OF  RESPONSE  OF  THE  ASPECTS  OF  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  21  ENJOYED  MOST  BY  THE 
STUDENTS  IN  THIS  STUDY 

Number 

Enjoyable  Aspects  of  English  of 

Language  21  Students 


Opportunity  to  express  themselves  about 

many  topics.  21 

Opportunity  to  receive  individual  help 

from  teacher.  Id 

Relaxed,  friendly  atmosphere.  12 

Small  classes.  10 

Discussion  periods.  9 

Constructive  criticism.  d 

Lack  of  homework.  d 

Choice  of  topics.  6 

No  textbook.  5 

Individual  freedom.  5 

Versatility  of  course .  4 

Interesting,  wise,  sympathetic  teacher.  3 

Quietness  (individual  cubicles).  2 

Relaxation  and  relief  from  monotony.  2 

A  place  to  write  and  a  time  to  write.  2 

The  fact  that  it  was  easier  than  other 

language  courses.  2 

Thoroughness  of  course  as  compared  to  Language  20  1 
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TABLE  XXX  (continued) 

Number 

Enjoyable  Aspects  of  English  of 

Language  21  Students 


Cheerful  tone  of  textbook  (addressed  directly  1 

to  the  reader). 

Reference  books  close  at  hand.  1 

Being  given  a  topic.  1 

Collection  of  assignments  in  a  scrapbook.  1 

Longer  assignments  between  examination  periods.  1 

The  fact  that  it  was  not  a  remedial  course  for 

poor  writers.  1 

The  opportunity  to  release  imagination.  1 

Total  Response  125 
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The  following  comments  are  illustrative  of  student 
opinions : 

1.  Creative  writing  itself  is  an  informal 
thing,  so  class  periods  should  not  be 
rigidly  formal.  The  students  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  compare  and 
discuss  their  ideas  and  to  offer  each 
other  constructive  criticism. 

2.  ...  This  relaxed,  informal  atmosphere 
is  what  we  need.  No  one  can  turn  out 
masterpieces  in  cold,  stiff  surroundings. 

The  discussions  that  our  class  had  were 
very  relaxing  and  inspirational. 

3.  One  thing  that  helped  our  writing  program 
was  when  we  held  classes.  The  Conference 
Room  was  extremely  conducive  to  thought 
and  work.  ...  In  a  relatively  small  room, 
we  could  discuss  any  problems  that  arose 
with  more  informality  than  could  be  had  in 
a  regular  classroom. 

It  is  noted  that  ten  responses  stress  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  membership  in  a  small  class  in  which  there  is 
opportunity  for  discussion,  for  frequent  consultations 
with  the  teacher,  and  for  freedom  from  the  kind  of  re¬ 
straint  which  may  be  required  if  the  class  is  large. 

One  student  adds  that  "in  small  classes ,  ambition  and 
competition  are  generally  more  intense." 

On  the  importance  of  constructive  criticism  stressed 
12  13 

by  La  Brant  and  Burrows  et  al, one  student  declares: 


^2See  Chapter  II,  Section  II,  p.  22. 
13Ibid. ,  pp.  22-23. 

See  also  Chapter  II,  Section  I,  p.  19. 
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A  must  for  this  subject  is  having  the  whole 
class  criticize  work;  constructive  criticism 
is  invaluable.  On  top  of  giving  the  author 
some  inspiration,  it  also  gives  the  class  a 
chance  to  analyze  and  judge  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  writing. 

This  student  concludes : 

Take  an  imaginative  teacher,  a  handful  of 
eager,  able  minds,  pen  and  paper,  and  what 
have  you  got?  A  Language  21  class! 

Whether  or  not  it  is  successful  depends  on 
the  people. ^4 


As pects  Of  English  Language  21  Not  Enjoyed  By  Students 

Only  four  of  the  293  student  respondents  did  not 
like  English  Language  21.  The  most  unfavorable  aspects 
of  Language  21  as  reported  by  the  students  in  this  study 
were  repetition  of  topics  from  grade  to  grade,  amount  of 
homework  and  notetaking,  and  the  too  broad  or  too  limited 
scope  of  the  course.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  this 
course,  although  defined  by  the  Department  of  Education 
Curriculum  Guide , is  bound  to  vary  from  school  to  school. 
Examples  of  this  variance  in  the  same  course  from  school 
to  school  can  be  detected  in  a  comparison  of  Tables  XXX 
and  XXXI  concerning  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  aspects 
of  English  Language  21.  These  variances  include:  choice 
of  topics  and  versatility  of  course  (ten  students  - 
Table  XXX)  versus  repetition  of  topics  (eleven  students  - 
Table  XXXI),  lack  of  homework  (eight  students  -  Table  XXX) 
versus  too  much  homework  (seven  students  -  Table  XXXI),  and 


1/+-Ibid. 
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TABLE  XXXI 

FREQUENCY  OF  RESPONSE  OF  THE  ASPECTS  OF  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  21  NOT  ENJOYED  BY  THE 
STUDENTS  IN  THIS  STUDY 


Non-Enjoyable  Aspects  of  English 
Language  21 


Number 

of 

Students 


Repetition  of  topics  from  grade  to  grade. 

Amount  of  homework. 

,,Broadness"of  course. 

Amount  of  note-taking. 

Choosing  a  topic. 

Too  much  specialization. 

Lack  of  direction  or  individual  help. 

Lack  of  definite  topics  (allowed  too  much  freedom), 

Topics  that  were  repetitious  in  nature  or  which 
were  of  little  genuine  interest. 

Frustration  because  of  high  calibre  of  work 
expected . 

Writing  for  a  specified  time. 

Lack  of  textbook. 

Learning  glossary  of  terms. 

Assignments  that  were  too  long* 

Writing,  re-writing,  checking. 

The  fact  that  students  were  marked  on  talent 
not  on  individual  improvement. 

Total  Response 


11 

7 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_1 

44 
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individual  guidance  (eighteen  students  -  Table  XXX) 
versus  lack  of  guidance  (two  students  -  Table  XXXI). 

It  is  also  noted  that  the  number  of  unfavorable  responses 
summarized  in  Table  XXXI  is  only  about  one-third  of  the 
number  of  favorable  responses  shown  in  Table  XXX.  This 
fact,  and  the  responses  summarized  in  Table  XXXIV,  indi¬ 
cate  that  English  Language  21  was  greatly  appreciated 
by  nearly  all  of  the  students  in  this  study. 

Student  Assessment  Of  Writing  Assignments  In  English 
Language  21 

Writing  Assignments  Rated  Most  Interesting.  The 
students  were  asked  what  "particular  topic  or  assignments" 
they  found  interesting.  The  students  interpreted  this 
to  mean  "kinds  of  writing"  rather  than  specific  topics 
or  titles. 

The  students  rated  short  stories,  poetry,  journa¬ 
lism,  and  essays  as  the  most  interesting  writing  assign¬ 
ments.  (These  are  four  of  the  five  main  writing 
activities  that  are  outlined  in  detail  in  the  Curriculum 
Guide. ^ )  The  following  reasons  were  given  by  the  students 

■^Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  For  English, 
Department  of  Education,  Province  of  Alberta,  1957, 
pp.  70-72. 
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TABLE  XXXII 

FREQUENCY  OF  RESPONSE  OF  THE  KINDS  OF  WRITING 
THAT  STUDENTS  RATED  MOST  INTERESTING 


Kinds  Of  Writing  Rated  Most 
Interesting 

Number 

of 

Students 

Short  Stories 

93 

Poetry 

57 

Journalism 

44 

General  Essays 

31 

Paragraphs 

25 

Personal  Essays 

20 

Drama 

15 

Research  Essays 

14 

Autobiographies  and  Biographies 

9 

Oral  Composition 

8 

Radio 

6 

Interviews 

6 

Letter  writing 

5 

Grammar 

5 

Writing  (From  point  of  view  of  an  animal) 

4 

Punctuation  Exercises 

4 

Paraphrasing 

3 

Spelling 

3 

Dialogue  Assignment 

3 

T.V.  Commercials 

3 
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TABLE  XXXII  (continued) 

Number 

Kinds  Of  Writing  Rated  Most  of 

Interesting  Students 

Imitation  of  Style  of  Great  Writer  3 

Script  Writing  2 

Book  Reviews  2 

Movie  Reviews  2 

Character  Sketches  2 

Precis  Writing  2 

Advertisements  2 

Just  writing  ("writing  to  create”)  2 

Invitations  2 

Completing  a  Short  Story  2 

Scrapbook  of  Journalism  2 

Topics  dealing  with  unusual  situations  or 

a  humorous  incident  2 

Writing  of  monologues  1 

Study  of  words  1 

The  assignment!  (over-view  of  English  Language  21)  1 

Total  Response  3$6 
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for  their  choices  of  short  stories,  poetry,  journalism, 
and  essays — the  four  kinds  of  writing  for  which  the 
responses  indicated  a  popularity  greater  than  that  of 
all  other  assignments  combined, (65  per  cent  of  all 
responses). 

1.  Short  Stories  (22  per  cent  of  total  response). 

a.  Short  stories,  I  find,  are  easy  to  write, 
interesting  to  compose,  and  pleasant  to 
read  afterwards. 

b.  In  a  short  story,  the  writer  can  deal  with 
situations  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted. 
Consequently,  the  story  is  likely  to  be 
realistic  and  exciting  because  the  student 

,  has  put  his  best  effort  into  writing  some¬ 

thing  that  interests  him. 

c.  Writing  short  stories  provides  an  outlet 
for  a  student’s  creative  ability.  He  can 
use  his  imagination  by  actually  putting 
himself  into  his  story. 


2.  Poetry  (15  per  cent  of  total  response). 

a.  I  enjoyed  poetry  because,  like  the  short 
story,  it  was  something  that  I  had  never 
tried  before. 

b.  I  discovered  something  about  poetry.  .  .  . 

I  learned  that  certain  objects  mean  more 
than  they  say--in  describing  the  rough 
waves  of  an  ocean,  a  poet  may  be  expressing 
his  turbulent  feelings  of  life.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  poetry  is  not  to  state  the  meaning 
but  to  suggest  it. 

c.  Through  poetry,  I  gained  an  insight  into 
the  poet’s  mind,  his  thoughts  and  emotions. 

I  learned  what  constitutes  good  poetry  and 
the  criterion  for  judging  whether  a  poem 
possesses  that  mark  of  greatness.  Moreover, 
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I  learned  to  write  poetry  according  to 
these  precepts,  within  the  limits  of 
my  ability  and  experience. 


3.  Journalism  (11  per  cent  of  total  response). 

a.  Before  I  studied  journalism,  I  was  only 
aware  of  a  reporter  from  a  glamorous 
angle.  Now,  when  I  read  a  newspaper,  I 
am  conscious  of  many  things  which  never 
occurred  to  me  before.  I  take  a  keener 
interest  in  reading  news  stories,  edit¬ 
orials,  and  features. 


4.  Essays — general,  personal, research  (17  per 
cent  of  total  response). 

a.  In  a  personal  essay,  I’m  permitted  to  be 
friendly,  chatty,  and  personal.  Here  my 
personality  is  allowed  to  portray  itself 
most  clearly. 

b.  The  research  essay  was  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  research  for  material  I 
found  interesting  information  about 
totally  unrelated  subjects. 


Writing  Assignments  Rated  Most  Difficult 


Although  the  students  were  asked  which  writing 
assignment  they  found  most  difficult,  many  of  their 
responses  indicated  that  they  found  certain  assignments 
uninteresting  rather  than  difficult.  As  the  investiga¬ 
tor  believes  that  students  sometimes  tend  to  be  uninter¬ 
ested  in  projects  with  which  they  encounter  difficulty, 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

FREQUENCY  OF  RESPONSE  OF  THE  KINDS  OF  WRITING 
THAT  STUDENTS  RATED  MOST  DIFFICULT 

Number 

Kinds  Of  Writing  Rated  Most  of 

Difficult  Students 


Poetry  44 

Short  Stories  42 

Grammar  31 

General  Essays  29 

Research  Essays  24 

Drama  (one-act  plays,  radio  and  television  plays)  21 

Journalism  11 

Precis  Writing  8 

Imitation  of  Style  of  Great  Writers  6 

Autobiographies  5 

Advertisements  4 

Analyses  (radio  plays,  poems,  sentences,  short 

stories,  and  essays)  4 

Paragraphs  of  criticism  or  appreciation  3 

Literature  appreciation  3 

Oral  Composition  3 

Writing  (From  point  of  view  of  an  animal)  2 

Letter  Writing  2 

Punctuation  Exercises  2 

Ending  a  Short  Story  2 

Editorials  2 
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TABLE  XXXIII  (continued) 

Number 

Kinds  Gf  Writing  Rated  Most  of 

Difficult  Students 


History  of  Drama  2 
Paraphrasing  2 
Epigrams  1 
Interviews  1 
Effective  Use  of  Repetition  1 
Scrapbook  1 
Reaction  Tests  1 

Total  Response  257 
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all  responses  of  the  students  were  included  in  Table  XXXIII. 

Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  responses  rated  poetry  as 
the  most  difficult  or  uninteresting  writing  activity  stat¬ 
ing  that  it  is  of  "little  future  value, "  "restrictive , " 
and  necessitated  a  "natural  gift."  Another  17  per  cent 
rated  the  short  story  as  most  difficult. 

In  a  comparison  of  Tables  XXXII  and  XXXIII,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  largest  number  of  students 
indicated  that,  although  the  writing  of  poetry  or  short 
stories  was  the  "most  interesting,"  it  was  also  the  "most 
difficult."  This  combination  of  interest  and  difficulty 
is  not  surprising,  however,  if  one  considers  that  both 
these  assignments  are  new  and  different  to  most  students. 
Many  students  indicated  that  they  found  the  writing  of 
short  stories  and  poetry  a  great  intellectual  challenge; 
many  also  indicated  that  the  difficulties  presented  by 
these  kinds  of  writing  made  them  more  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  poet  and  the  author.  It  may  be  that  an 
awareness  of  the  writer1 s  problems  in  portraying  charac¬ 
ter,  in  describing  situations,  and  in  selecting  the  words 
and  imagery  to  match  tone  and  mode  in  poetry  can  help  the 
student  to  appreciate  good  literature. 

It  is  noted  that  12  per  cent  of  the  students  re¬ 
sented  the  inclusion  of  grammar  in  the  creative  writing 
course.  One  student  protests: 
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Language  21  is  not  a  course  in  grammar I 
That  is  the  purpose  of  Language  20.  The 
course  should  be  directed  without  specific 
rules  and  without  exercises  in  grammar. 

Another  student  laments: 

.  .  .  but  that  section  on  grammar — ouch! 

That  was  the  portion  I  dreaded — pouring 
over  a  difficult  sentence,  tagging  each 
word  and  hunting  down  its  elusive  modi¬ 
fiers  and  miserable  antecedents.  The 
classes  we  had  were  fine — doing  questions 
orally,  our  teacher  explaining  each  and 
every  word  we  were  hesitant  about,  but 
somehow  I  just  couldn!t  grasp  this  type 
of  work.  That  was  the  only  thorn  in  the 
rosebush. 

Another  student  states: 

I  wish  we  were  changing  our  language  courses 
more  to  the  U.S.  way.  There,  they  are 
thinking  language  is  less  necessary  and  the 
only  thing  that  we  need  to  know  is  how  to 
understand  others  and  be  understood  ourselves 
even  if  enough  is  spelled  enuf. 

A  student  who  is  not  reminded  of  grammar  con¬ 
stantly  in  his  classes  of  English  Language  21  makes 
singular  remark: 

For  the  first  time.'  in  high  sqhool,  I  have 
been  able  to  take  a  language  course  in 
which  I  have  been  freed  of  my  burdensome 
obligations  to  English  grammar.  One  must 
be  able  to  write  without  having  his  ideas 
checked  before  they  are  expressed. 
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Benefits  Of  English  Language  21  To  1'he  Students  In 
This  Study 


The  sixty-six  benefits  of  English  Language  21, 
listed  by  the  students  in  this  study,  have  been  grouped 
under  six  headings  in  Table  XXXIV.  The  discussion  that 
follows  the  table  pertains  to  the  particular  benefits 
which  elicited  the  greatest  number  of  responses  from  the 
students . 

Twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  responses  of  the 
$50  indicated  that  the  most  important  benefit  of 
English  Language  21  is  the  improvement  of  the  students1 
writing.  This  response  is  not  surprising  since  an  im¬ 
portant  objective  of  the  course  is  the  improvement  of 
skill  in  written  expression.  However,  the  specific 
kinds  of  improvement  noted  by  the  students  are  inter¬ 
esting.  The  following  comments  are  illustrative: 

1.  Since  taking  Language  21,  I  have  noted 
many  improvements  in  my  writing.  I 
have  gained  more  speed  in  writing:  it 
does  not  take  me  as  long  to  say  what 

I  mean  as  it  did  a  year  ago.  My 
writing  is  more  flexible :  it  is  more 
adaptable  to  various  types  of  writing 
such  as  essays,  short  stories,  and 
paragraphs.  I  can  now  express  myself 
more  clearly  in  fewer  words. 

2.  The  benefits  that  I’ve  gained  from 
Language  21  can  be  summed  up  in  nine 
words — "It’s  made  a  better  person  out 
of  me."  Among  the  improvements  I!ve 
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TABLE  XXXIV 

FREQUENCY  OF  RESPONSE  OF  THE  ATTRIBUTED  BENEFITS 
OFFERED  BY  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  21 

Number 

Benefits  Of  English  Language  21  of 

Students 

The  Strengthening  of  Various  Skills 

Strengthens  students’  writing  and  makes  him 

aware  of  errors.  9$ 

Teaches  student  to  express  himself  clearly  and 

logically.  45 

Teaches  definite  skills*  39 

Improves  a  student’s  style  of  writing.  23 

Improves  a  student’s  knowledge  of  grammar.  23 

Widens  vocabulary.  21 

Improves  oral  speech.  17 

Trains  student  for  intelligent  reading  of 

newspapers.  13 

Improves  comprehension  skills.  12 

Teaches  a  student  to  think.  7 

Trains  a  student  to  benefit  from  constructive 
criticism. 

Facilitates  greater  ease  of  expression.  2 

Clears  up  many  points  that  were  previously 

misunderstood.  1 

Teaches  discernment  in  reading  1 

Total  309 
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TABLE  XXXIV  (continued) 


Number 

Benefits  Of  English  Language  21  of 

Students 

General  Preparation  of  the  Student 

Prepares  student  for  English  30.  6? 

Prepares  student  for  future  occupations.  62 

Improves  student’s  writing  in  other  subjects.  59 

Offers  many  varied  activities  in  writing.  43 

Develops  appreciation  of  good  writing.  43 

Reinforces  Language  20.  2$ 

Trains  student  to  write  better  essays  in  university*  19 

Enables  a  student  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of 

the  English  Language.  17 

Teaches  greater  appreciation  of  prose  and  poetry.  9 

Prepares  student  for  Language  20  final  examination.  7 

Creates  interest  in  an  enlarged  reading  program.  4 

Total  353 


Personal  Benefits 

Allows  student  to  express  ideas  and  thoughts  freely.  46 

Gives  student  an  opportunity  to  have  pride  in  his 

accomplishments.  16 

Helps  a  student  to  know  and  understand  his 

limitations.  7 

Gives  a  student  the  opportunity  to  release  his 

emotions.  7 
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TABLE  XXXIV  (continued) 

Number 

Benefits  Of  English  Language  21  of 

Students 

Helps  a  student  to  discover  his  talent.  4 

Provides  an  outlet  for  a  students  talent.  4 

Enables  a  student  to  discover  unusual  ideas.  4 

Builds  up  students  confidence  in  his  writing 

ability.  4 

Makes  a  student  more  perceptive  of  his 

environment.  3 

Teaches  self-criticism.  2 

Allows  student  to  develop  his  own  initiative.  1 

Enriches  student  as  a  person.  1 

Develops  tolerance  in  a  student.  1 

Develops  leadership  qualities.  1 

Provides  a  deeper  insight  into  life.  1 

Teaches  perseverance  when  ideas  and  words 

will  not  come.  1 

Tempers  radical  viewpoints.  1 

Makes  a  well-rounded  individual.  1 

Improves  character.  1 

Makes  a  student  feel  needed  and  important.  1 

Teaches  a  student  to  be  more  open-minded.  1 

Reveals  to  a  student  his  inner  self.  1 

Teaches  co-operation  by  work  on  group  projects  1 

Inspires  the  cultural  growth  of  a  student.  1 

Total  111 
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TABLE  XXXIV  (continued) 


•  Number 

Benefits  Of  English  Language  21  of 

_ Students 

Imagination 

Allows  a  student  to  use  his  imagination, 

more  than  does  any  other  course.  16 

Teaches  student  to  use  his  imagination.  2 

Eliminates  shyness  concerning  the  imagination.  1 

Teaches  student  to  control  his  imagination.  1 

Provides  opportunity  for: 

(a)  student  to  experiment  with  his  creative  ability  1 

(b)  thinking  creatively  1 

(c)  keeping  the  creative  mind  alert  1 

(d)  releasing  writing  exuberance  1 

Makes  imagination  more  acute.  1 

Supplies  an  outlet  for  creativeness.  1 

Total _ 26 

Miscellaneous  Benefits 

Helps  a  student  to  decide  on  a  career  in  writing.  26 

Proves  that  writing  can  be  interesting.  10 

Provides  opportunities  for  financial  advancement. 

(competitions,  scholarships,  professional  writing).  4 

Provides  extra  credits  for  a  student’s  matriculation 

requirements.  3 

Stimulates  a  student’s  interest  in  English.  1 

Provides  mental  stimulation  in  all  subjects.  1 

Provides  a  culmination  to  everything  a  student  has 

learned  in  English  from  Grade  I  to  Grade  XI.  1 

Total  46 

AGGREGATE  TOTAL  RESPONSE  G^O 
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noticed  are  these:  a  better  knowledge 
of  English,  an  admiration  and  respect  for 
our  language,  better  ways  of  expressing 
myself,  and  an  ability  to  put  my  thoughts 
into  words.  Many  other  benefits  are  also 
present  now  in  my  make-up,  but  remain 
hidden  due  to  the  slow  process  of  enter¬ 
ing  my  personality. 

3.  I  have  benifited  [sicj  especially  from  the 
skill  this  course  has  given  me  in  fluency 
of  thought,  greater  vocabulary,  clearer 
organization,  better  sentence  structure, 
and  the  skill  in  developing  more  penetra¬ 
ting  thoughts  and  ideas  in  writing. 

4.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Language  21  is  an 
excellent  course  combining  a  perfect 
balance  of  encouragement  toward  free 
thought  and  disciplinary  measures  which 
instruct  the  student  to  write  within 
the  broad  boundaries  of  acceptable  rules 
of  literature. 16 

Learning  to  write  clearly  and  logically  was  listed 

as  a  benefit  of  Language  21  by  5  per  cent  of  the  students 

responses.  One  student  stated: 

Language  21  has  aided  me  to  express  my 
thoughts  with  greater  clarity  and  crisp¬ 
ness.  It  has  also  helped  me  to  organize 
my  ideas  more  logically.  My  biggest 
writing  problem,  when  I  first  came  to  the 
class,  was  verbosity,  and  I  feel  that 
this  problem  has  been  largely  overcome. 

A  revealing  comment  was  made  as  follows : 

Language  21  has  taught  me  to  write  with 
honesty,  when  needed,  and  dignity. 


16 


'See  Chapter  II,  Section  II,  p.  54. 
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Another  student  concluded: 

Language  21  starts  the  student  thinking 
imaginatively,  creatively,  logically, 
psychologically,  and  philosophically » 

These  it  does  only  if  the  student  is 
willing  to  continue  thinking  along 
these  lines  outside  of  school. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  responses  indicated  that  the 

English  Language  21  course  taught  students  definite 

skills.  Many  of  the  students’  ideas  are  included  in  the 

following  remarks  from  one  student: 

I  have  enjoyed  the  Language  21  course  a 
great  deal  since  it  has  given  me  an  outlet 
for  creativeness.  I  have  learned  new  ways 
to  convey  my  thoughts  and  ideas  to  others. 

I  have  had  to  think  about  topics  that 
otherwise  would  have  never  entered  my  mind 
and  have  therefore  learned  more  about  my¬ 
self.  Through  writing  I  have  increased  my 
vocabulary  and  learned  how  to  use  certain 
words  properly.  I  have  also  learned  new 
meanings  and  uses  of  words  that  I  was  form¬ 
erly  acquainted  with.  By  having  my  errors 
pointed  out  I  have  learned  proper  grammar 
use. 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  850  responses  indicated 
that  the  students  believed  that  the  creative  writing 
course  assisted  them  with  other  English  courses.  For 
example,  8  per  cent  of  the  responses  stated  that 
Language  21  is  a  sound  preparation  for  English  30. 

Seven  per  cent  mentioned  that  Language  21  improves  the 
students’  writing  in  other  courses.  Re-inf orcement  of 
Language  20  (3  per  cent)  and  training  for  university 
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(2  per  cent)  were  also  mentioned.  Typical  comments  of 
the  students  were: 

1.  Language  21  has  helped  me  and  it  will 
help  any  student  willing  to  use  a 
little  paper  and  ink.  It  is  a  work¬ 
horse  course,  but  it  will  be  a  great 
help  to  me  when  I  take  English  30 
next  year. 

2.  Language  21  contains  the  essential 
ingredients  which  are  basic  to 
English  30.  Language  21  not  only 
reinforces  Language  20,  but  it  pre¬ 
pares  a  student  for  English  30  and 
helps  him  to  understand  and  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  that  course. 

3.  Nearing  the  end  of  the  English 
Language  21  course,  I  know  that  it 

has  greatly  aided  me  in  other  subjects; 
Language  20,  English  Literature  21,  and 
Literature  20.  It  has  improved  my 
writing,  and  has  laid  a  firm  foundation 
for  Grade  XII,  and  perhaps  for  university. 

The  benefit  of  English  Language  21  as  prepara¬ 
tion  for  future  life  was  listed  in  7  per  cent  of  the 
students’  responses.  The  following  remarks  of  three 
students  are  representative  of  this  attitude: 

1.  Language  21  was  a  good  course.  It  was 
hard  but  it  was  easy.  Hard  work  but 
easy  to  like.  Of  all  my  high  school 
subjects  I  think  it  is  the  subject  that 
will  help  me  most  in  the  future. 

2.  English  Language  21  is  a  course  that  is 
worth  more  than  just  a  mere  number  of 
credits.  This  course,  with  some  improve¬ 
ments  ,  can  be  thought  of  as  having  a 
value  in  the  future  years. 
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3.  In  my  mind  I  have  no  doubt  that  Language  21 
is  a  very  valuable  course.  It  is  a  course 
that  will  benefit  a  future  university 
student  or  a  common  mechanic.  I  know  what 
it  has  done  for  me. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  responses  indicated  that  the 
students  think  that  the  many  varied  activities  are  a  benefit 
of  English  Language  21.  A  sampling  of  their  enthusiastic 
comments  is  included: 


1.  The  real  reason  I  chose  this  course  was 
because  it  gave  me  a  chance  to  do  a 
variation  of  writing  which  is  not  offered 
in  the  "run  of  the  mill"  English  course. 

I  never  knew  that  writing  short  stories, 
poetry,  and  essays  could  be  such  an 
interesting  challenge. 

2.  The  delightful  thing  about  it  is  that  we  have 

never  been  bored.  There  was  always  some¬ 
thing  new  and  interesting  to  go  on  to  after 
one  project  was  finished. 

3.  Language  21  is  creative  and  through  the 
year  enables  one  to  write  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  This  gives  the  opportunity  to 
write  down  some  individual  ideas  and  encour¬ 
ages  thinking  for  oneself. 

4.  One  of  the  best  features  of  our  course, 
which  kept  it  from  becoming  just  endless 
composition,  was  the  special  projects  that 
we  undertook  throughout  the  year.  These 
included  writing  and  producing  a  one-hour 
radio  show,  entering  essay  competitions, 
being  "dramatic  critic"  for  a  school  play, 
editing  a  newspaper  and  a  magazine.  Such 
projects,  and  others  similar  to  them,  are 
envaluable  in  giving  variety  to  a  Language 
21  course. 
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Another  5  per  cent  of  the  responses  indicated  that 

the  students  believed  that  English  Language  21  developed 

in  them  an  appreciation  of  good  writing.  One  student  states 

Language  21,  as  it  was  presented  to  us,  was  a 
course  of  mixed  blessings.  It  enabled  me  to 
appreciate  to  a  great  extent  the  amount  of 
work  an  author  of  even  short  pieces  has  to  do 
by  putting  me  in  the  authors  shoe’s  jsi^.  It 
made  me  realize  that  time  is  very  important 
in  written  work  and  that  without  organization 
one  is  lost. 

Another  student  concludes  with  this  honest  comment: 

Now  that  I  have  finished  the  course  I  can  say 
that  what  I  gained  was  an  insight  into  the 
intricacies  of  good  writing.  I  may  not  have 
emerged  out  of  this  course  ready  to  astonish 
the  world  with  my  brilliant  writing,  but  I 
do  feel  my  writing  has  improved. 

An  additional  5  per  cent  of  the  students’  responses 
mentioned  that  the  opportunity  for  free  expression  of 
thoughts  is  an  important  benefit  of  English  Language  21. 

Many  of  the  students’  comments  are  included  because  they 
are  interesting  and  varied. 

1.  The  course  stimulates  one’s  imagination 
and  requires  creativeness  and  free  expres¬ 
sion  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

Much  pleasure  can  be  derived  from  the 
opportunity  to  express  uninhibited  thought 
and  personal  interpretations. 

2.  Creative  writing  is  a  valuable  course  because 
it  enables  a  student  to  express  his  feelings 

'  which  he  would  not  normally  express  by  speech. 

3.  Writing  facts  about  local  events,  school  social 
activities,  or  any  other  creative  writing  makes 
you  really  want  to  write--not  because  you  have 
to  but  because  you  feel  needed  and  important. 
Feeling  needed  and  important  and  writing  what 
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you  believe  brightens  your  courage  against 
any  foreign  opposition. 

4*  I  have  discovered  that  just  as  an  artist 
learns  to  express  himself  through  the 
skillful  strokes  of  his  brush,  an  English 
21  student  soon  learns  that  the  creative 
impression  dabled (sic/  on  his  canvas  by  the 
meaningful  strides  of  his  pen  displays  a 
similarly  vigorous  and  vivid  art. 

5.  English  21,  to  me,  has  proven  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  rewarding  courses 
offered  to  any  student.  With  the  help  of 
an  understanding  teacher,  stories  without 
an  end  become  a  book  in  the  making,  and  a 
novel  can  present  itself  from  an  insignif¬ 
icant  word.  Being  able  to  say  what  you 
want,  how  you  want,  about  what  you  want 
gives  free  rein  to  your  imagination. 

6.  Language  21  offered  me  a  ”no  holds  barred” 
chance  to  really  try  my  hand  at  original 
compositions.  I  think  the  attitude  behind 
the  course  is  what  makes  it  interesting. 

The  attitude  opposes  conventionality  and 
promotes  uniqueness  in  writing,  yet  strives 
to  keep  the  compositions  in  good  taste. 

7.  This  class  gives  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  expand.  One  doesn’t  have  to  conform 
to  traditional  style  or  others’  opinions. 

8.  The  benefits  of  this  course  are  many- -both 
tangible  and  intangible.  Of  course  there 
is  the  direct  benefit  of  learning  to  write 
well,  but  other  than  this  advantage, 
writing  provides  an  outlet  for  one’s  feelings 
and  ideas  through  the  pen. 

9.  Language  21  is  our  only  chance  (under  our 
present  curriculum)  to  write  what  we  feel. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  challenge  of  trying  to 
put  some  of  my  inner  feelings  down  on  paper. 

I  find  creative  writing  my  only  course  in 
which  I  am  treated  like  an  intelligent  human 
and  not  forced  to  do  ’’busy  work.” 
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10.  In  regular  language  classes,  creative 
writing  assignments  may  be  done  hap¬ 
hazardly  because  correct  grammar, 
punctuation,  spelling,  sentence  struc¬ 
ture,  and  some  semblance  of  logic  are 
the  objectives  of  the  teacher.  Ideas 
and  effective  expression  are  secondary, 
and  even  unexpected.  In  a  course 
designed  especially  for  creative  writing, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  participants  have, 
to  a  large  extent,  mastered  the  mechanics 
of  English,  and  the  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  creative  element.  The  challenge  is 
greater.  Thus,  the  student  works  harder 
and  produces  better  material. 

The  student  respondents  of  this  study  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  English  Language  21  is  a  beneficial  course. 

Of  the  293  students  reporting,  S50  favorable  responses 
are  listed  in  Table  XXXIV.  This  large  response  is  indic¬ 
ative  of  their  approval  of  the  course.  Many  general 
comments  that  do  not  actually  apply  to  the  most  prevalent 
benefits  listed  in  the  table  are  included  here  because 
they  are  both  interesting  and  informative: 

1.  A  man’s  character  can  be  judged  by  his  writing. 

2.  The  most  valuable  concept  that  I  received 
from  the  course  is  this:  never  fall  in  love 
with  anything  you  write. 

3.  I  have  decided  that  Language  21  is  a  course 
in  which  you  write  because  you  want  to,  not 
because  you  have  to  and  you  write  to  improve 
not  to  compete. 

4.  I  feel  it  is  essential  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  in  a  class  of  this  type  the  individual 
receives  neither  more  nor  less  than  his  work 
and  diligence  are  worth. 
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5.  With  a  good  teacher,  the  class  is  taught 
how  to  put  the  language  we  learn  into 
everyday  practice — to  influence  people 
and  to  convey  our  own  ideas  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

6.  Every  other  subject  is  learn  this  or 
memorize  that — but  Language  21  does  not 
have  these  restrictions.  Your  head 
rules  the  paper;  the  paper  does  not  rule 
your  head. 1 7 

7.  Language  21  is  a  course  that  teaches  one 
to  use  the  language,  which  is  just  as 
important  as  teaching  one  the  mechanics 
of  the  language. 

&.  Essays!  Stories!  Paragraphs!  Language  21 
was  all  this  and  more .  It  was  doing  re¬ 
search,  searching  for  ideas,  and  cultiva- 
ing  an  imagination.  It  was  like  dancing 
with  a  combination  of  a  dictionary  and 
thesaurus  as  a  partner. 

9.  Writing  is  an  important  art,  one  whose 
importance  is  not  stressed  enough. 

This  course  is  a  big  step  towards  its 
recognition. 


Suggested  Changes  To  Make  English  Language  21  __A  More 
Effective  And  Beneficial  Course 


A  survey  of  student  responses  revealed  more  than 
one  hundred  different  kinds  of  suggestions  for  changes 
in  English  Language  21.  In  Table  XXXV,  these  suggestions 
have  been  grouped  under  six  headings  and  those  that  are 
similar  have  been  combined  into  single  statements. 
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See  Chapter  II,  Section  II,  p.  54 
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TABLE  XXXV 


FREQUENCY  OF  RESPONSE  OF  SUGGESTED  CHANGES  BY 
STUDENTS  TO  MAKE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  21  A 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  AND  BENEFICIAL  COURSE 


Suggested  Changes  In  English 

Language  21 

Number 

of 

Students 

Changes  In  Emphasis  In  Language  21 

a.  There  should  be  more  emphasis  on: 

oral  composition 

19 

grammar  fundamentals 

16 

poetry 

8 

drama 

8 

essays 

7 

vocabulary 

6 

individual  guidance 

5 

short  stories 

4 

literary  analysis 

4 

paragraph  writing 

3 

practical  writing 

2 

creativity 

1 

grammar  preceding  course 

1 

poetry  examples  from  Litera- 

ture  20  textbook 

1 

^literature  appreciation” 

of 

poetry 

1 

Journalism 

1 

styles  of  poetry 

1 

history  of  slang 

1 

spelling 

1 
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TABLE  XXXV  (continued) 


Suggested  Changes 
Language 

Number 

i  In  English  of 

Students 

a. 

There  should 

be 

more  emphasis  on: 

reaction  tests 

1 

interviews 

1 

small  unit  in  mechanics 

1 

study  of  how  the  English 
Language  changes 

1 

derivation  of  words 

1 

abstract  writing 

1 

awards  and  recognition 
of  success 

1 

explanations  for  oral 
composition 

1 

a  book  of  student  writing 
examples 

1 

Total 

22 

b. 

There  should 

be 

less  emphasis  on: 

grammar  fundamentals 

IS 

any  particular  section 
exclusively 

10 

poetry 

The  Nature  of  Poetry 

s 

7 

drama 

5 

newspaper  writing 

4 

essays 

3 

note-taking 

3 
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TABLE  XXX.V  (continued) 


Suggested  Changes  In  English 
Language  21 


Number 

of 

Students 


b.  There  should  be  less  emphasis  on: 

short  stories  2 

history  of  drama  2 

newspaper  terms  2 

advertising  2 

literature  appreciation  1 

paragraph  writing  1 

letter  writing  1 

easy  spelling  1 

study  of  derivation 

of  words  1 

vocabulary  study  1 

Total  72 


Increased  Time  For  English  Language  21 


Language  21  should: 


be  a  compulsory  subject  21 
be  taught  as  a  two-year 


course  15 

be  taught  in  double 

periods  3 

offer  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  writing  7 

be  offered  in  lower 

grades  5 

be  offered  for  five 

periods  rather  than  3 

four 

Total  59 
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Number 

Suggested  Changes  In  English  of 

T  Students 

Language  21 

Suggestions 

Concerning  Textbooks, 

Curricula 

,  And  Materials 

There  should  be: 

a  specific  textbook 

19 

less  repetitive  material 

6 

a  more  definite  curri¬ 
culum 

6 

no  specific  textbook 

5 

more  advanced  knowledge 
of  curriculum 

3 

more  available  reference 
books 

3 

no  pre-requisites  to 
Language  21 

1 

class  participation  in 
planning  the  course 

1 

Total 

Suggestions 

Concerning  Writing  Assignments 

There  should  be: 

more  choice  and  variety- 
in  topics  and  types 
of  assignments 

9 

free  choice  assignments 
at  the  end  of  the  term 

2 
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TABLE  XXXV  (continued) 


Suggested  Changes  In  English 
Language  21 


Number 

of 

Students 


There  should  be : 

shorter  assignments  2 

more  specialization  in 

certain  areas  2 

longer  assignments  1 

less  assignments  1 

definite  assignments  1 

original  topics  1 

familiar  topics  1 

strict  deadlines  for 

assignments  1 

ample  time  for  completing 
assignments  1 

more  emphasis  on  a  parti¬ 
cular  topic  1 

a  wider  field  of  topics  1 

Total  24 


Suggestions  Concerning  Evaluation 


There  should  be: 

more  constructive  criticism 
of  a  student’s  writing  1 

critical  evaluation  of  all 
writing  1 
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Suggested  Changes  In  English 
Language  21 


Number 

of 

Students 


There  should  be: 

a  general  grading  (at  least) 

for  all  assignments  1 

more  encouragement  or  criti¬ 
cism  of  writing  in  lower 
grades  1 

Total  5 

Miscellaneous  Suggestions 


Small-size  classes  (10  to  15)  should  be  retained.  £ 

There  should  be  a  separate  course  for  remedial 

grammar .  7 

English  Language  21  should  be  eliminated!  4 

Language  21  should  always  be  part  of  the  program 

offered  by  the  school.  3 

The  classroom  atmosphere  should  be  less  formal.  2 

There  should  be  quietness  and  fewer  interruptions.  2 

Language  20  should  be  replaced  by  Language  21.  2 

Language  21  should  be  combined  with  newspaper 

and  yearbook  activities.  1 

More  freedom  should  be  given  to  advanced  students.  1 

Good  writers  should  be  separated  from  poor 

writers.  1 

Grade  XII’ s  should  be  separated  from  Grade  XI1 s.  1 
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TABLE  XXXV  (continued) 


Suggested  Changes  In  English 
Language  21 

Number 

of 

Students 

Miscellaneous  Suggestions 

Language  21  should  be  given 

(a) 

to  slow  students 
as  well. 

1 

(b) 

to  all  Business 
Education 
students . 

1 

(c) 

as  an  alternate 
to  all  Language 
20  repeaters. 

1 

Language  20  and  Language  21  should  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  one  course  to  eliminate 
repetition. 

1 

The  separation  between  Language  20  and 

Language  21  should  be  made  more  distinct. 

1 

Language  21  should  be  taught  from  the  point 
of  view  of  enjoyment. 

1 

Language  21  should  be  restricted  to  those 
students  who  enjoy  writing. 

1 

Total 

39 

AGGREGATE 

TOTAL  RESPONSE 

342 
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The  342  responses  listed  in  Table  XXXV  cover  a 
wide  range  of  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  English 
Language  21.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  responses  asked 
for  more  emphasis  on  various  phases  of  the  course  such  as 
oral  composition  (nineteen  students),  grammar  fundamentals 
(sixteen  students),  poetry  (eight  students),  drama  (eight 
students),  and  essays  (seven  students). 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  responses  asked  for  less 
emphasis  on  certain  sections  of  the  course.  The  students’ 
opinions  were  about  as  divided  as  those  of  the  teachers 
on  the  merits  of  grammar,  with  eighteen  students  requesting 
less  emphasis  on  grammar  as  compared  to  the  sixteen 
students  asking  for  more  emphasis.  Similarly,  a  corres¬ 
ponding  number  of  students  wished  for  less  poetry  (eight 
students)  and  less  drama  (five  students).  It  is  possible 
that  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to  changes  in  emphasis 
depend  largely  on  the  individual  student’s  interest,  teach¬ 
ing  procedures,  variety  of  topics  offered,  and  the  needs  of 
each  class. 

Increased  time  for  Language  21  was  mentioned  in  1? 
per  cent  of  the  students’  responses.  The  most  frequent 
suggestion--that  Language  21  be  a  compulsory  course — 
indicated  approval  of  the  course.  This  response  indicating 
approval  was  reinforced  by  others  that  asked  that  the 
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course  be  given  more  time  in  the  total  program.  For 
example,  fifteen  responses  suggested  that  it  be  a  two- 
year  course;  eight  responses  suggested  that  it  be  taught 
in  double  periods,'  seven  responses  suggested  more  opportu¬ 
nities  for  writing;  five  responses  suggested  that  it  be 
given  in  the  lower  grades ,  and  three  responses  suggested 
that  it  be  offered  for  five  periods  instead  of  four.  That 
is,  17  per  cent  of  the  students’  responses  indicated  that 
the  students  believed  that,  one  way  or  another,  creative 
writing  should  receive  a  greater  proportion  of  class  time. 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  students’  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  English  Language  21  concerned  textbooks , 
curriculum,  and  materials.  The  most  frequently  mentioned 
changes  were  a  specific  textbook  (nineteen  students),  no 
specific  textbook  (five  students),  less  repetitive  material 
(six  students),  and  a  more  definite  curriculum  (six  students). 

Suggestions  concerning  writing  assignments  elicited 
the  response  of  7  per  cent  with  more  choice  and  variety  in 
topics  and  types  of  assignments  requested  by  nine  students. 

In  conclusion,  the  opinions  of  the  students  were 
interesting  and  informative.  Their  answers  adhered  rela¬ 
tively  well  to  the  suggested  four  questions  given  to  them 
as  an  outline.  For  further  clarification  of  the  type  of 
the  free-writing  assignment  that  the  students  did,  an  example 
of  one  student’s  writing  is  included  here  as  the  conclusion 
to  this  chapter. 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  STUDENT’S  FREE-WRITING  ASSIGNMENT 

I  took  Language  21  because  I  wanted  to  write.  This 
writing  is  the  enjoyment,  the  benefit  and  the  hard  work  of 
the  course. 

It  was  interesting  to  write  interviews,  reviews, 
poems,  and  articles.  We  do  not  have  the  time  or  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  this  in  our  other  Language  class.  Not  that  I  would 
devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  this  writing,  but  each  assignment 
was  a  challenge,  something  new  that  we  hadn’t  tried  before. 

It’s  surprising  how  much  you  can  enjoy  something  when 
you  have  to.  The  stories  and  poems,  which  I  would  never  have 
attempted  on  my  own,  were  quite  interesting  once  I  began  to 
work  on  them.  The  only  thing  that  really  gave  me  trouble  was 
the  dramatic  writing,  and  this  was  probably  because  I  wasn’t 
sure  what  I  was  doing. 

Language  21  gave  us  the  opportunity,  the  practice,  and 
the  individual  criticism  that  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  write 
well.  Then,  there  is  that  certain  appreciation  for  the  work 
of  others  that  comes  from  trying  it  yourself.  It  is  now  easier 
to  pick  out  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  a  piece  of  writing 
without  being  swayed  too  much  by  a  name  or  a  reputation. 

It  was  certainly  a  lot  of  work.  It  took  so  long  to 
make  some  sentences  say  what  I  wanted  them  to,  that  it  was 
awfully  discouraging.  And  now,  when  I  read  over  my  work, 
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I  feel  like  hiding  from  some  of  the  things  I  signed  my  name  to. 

What  would  I  change?  I  think  I  would  like  to  see  more 
practical,  all-round  writing,  the  type  we  use  every  day  in 
letters,  speeches  and  exams.  The  ability  to  express  ourselves 
in  concise,  meaningful  sentences  is  an  art  we  could  all  benefit 
from.  Between  major  assignments,  it  might  be  worthwhile  to 
work  on  short  pieces  to  be  completed  in  about  thirty  minutes. 
These  would  give  practice  and  help  develop  style.  A  free 
choice  assignment  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  be  a  good  way 
to  finish  the  course. 

I  appreciated  the  attempt  to  make  this  course  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  other  school  subjects  as  possible.  Timing 
our  major  pieces  to  fit  in  between  our  important  exams,  and 
easing  up  on  the  homework  before  these  exams  was  a  consider¬ 
ate  and  realistic  approach  to  the  problem. 

I  don1 t  think  that  Language  21  is  a  course  that  would 
appeal  to  all  students,  but  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
writing,  it  is  a  most  valuable  one. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
Teachers  Part  ici pat  ins;  In  This  Study 

From  Tables  I  to  X  concerning  the  teachers  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  study,  the  following  conclusions  can  be 
drawn : 

1.  The  fact  that  the  median  experience  of  this 
group  (6  years)  was  lower  than  that  ($.4  years)  of  all 
Alberta  teachers  may  indicate  that  optional  courses  such 
as  creative  writing  are  delegated  to  the  less  experienced 
members  of  the  staff  or  that  administrators  think  that 
the  teaching  of  creative  writing  needs  the  enthusiasm  of 
younger  teachers. 

2.  Almost  half  of  the  teachers  in  this  study  had 
fewer  than  three  courses  in  English  from  Canadian  Univer¬ 
sities,  and  70  per  cent  had  fewer  than  five  courses.  None 
of  the  teachers  had  studied  English  outside  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  These  figures  may  indicate  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  teachers  of  creative  writing  have  a  limited  back¬ 
ground  in  English,  and  could  not  meet  the  requirements 

of  the  Faculty  of  Education  English  major  which  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  courses 3*  However,  so  far  as  this  investigator 

^See  Chapter  III,  p.  66. 
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is  aware,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
proficiency  of  a  teacher  of  creative  writing  depends 
upon  the  number  of  university  courses  in  English  that 
he  has  taken,,  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  this 
relationship  between  the  proficiency  of  a  teacher  of 
creative  writing  and  the  number  of  university  courses  in 
English  taken  deserves  investigation. 

3.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  in  this  study 
had  taken  no  courses  whatever  as  preparation  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  creative  writing.  However,  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  of  the  teachers  wrote  for  publication  may  indicate 
that  university  courses  in  writing  are  not  necessarily  a 
pre-requisite  for  writing  or  the  teaching  of  writing.  In 
addition,  it  may  be  that  principals  sometimes  chose  for 
English  Language  21  teachers  who  like  to  write  or  have 
written  for  publication.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  some 
creative  writing  classes  were  organized  as  a  result  of  the 
teachers’  suggesting  to  the  principal  that  they  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  teaching  this  course.  If  this  is  true,  the 
enthusiasm  and  interest  that  these  teachers  would  bring 
to  the  course  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  students 
concerned. ^ 


^Advocated  by  La  Brant,  Chapter  II,  p.  22. 
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4»  The  teaching  load  of  the  teachers  participating 
in  this  study  was  heavier  than  that  considered  desirable 
for  the  efficient  teaching  of  writing.  The  data  that 
follow  support  this  conclusion. 

a.  Almost  half  of  the  teachers  were  teaching  five 
or  more  classes  as  compared  to  the  four  classes  recommended 
by  authorities . ^ 

b.  The  median  number  of  lesson  preparations  of 
the  teachers  was  22.04  as  compared  to  the  median  number 
of  18.93  of  all  Alberta  teachers.^' 

c.  The  median  of  138 „ 5  students  per  teacher  in 
this  study  was  less  than  the  median  of  143.4  reported  for 
all  Alberta  teachers. ^  However,  the  median  of  138.5 
students  per  teacher  is  still  larger  than  the  total  number 
of  one  hundred  students  suggested  by  the  NOTE  and  by  Conant. 

d.  Although  the  A.T.A.  Research  Monograph  No.  4 
states  that  the  testing  and  marking  load  in  English  and 

7 

Social  Studies  is  higher  than  that  for  all  other  subjects , 

^See  Chapter  III,  p.  71. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  73. 

5 Ibid. ,  p.  73. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  75 . 

?Ibid. ,  p.  77  . 
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the  average  number  of  spare  periods  reported  by  the 
teachers  in  this  study  was  only  4.75  as  compared  to  4. 5 

d 

for  all  teachers  in  Alberta. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  in  this  study 
reported  smaller  class  enrollments  than  the  average  en¬ 
rollments  of  other  classes  in  Alberta  (a  mean  of  24  as 
compared  to  27. 98).^  Furthermore,  the  average  enrollment 
of  their  English  Language  21  classes  was  only  17.07^ 

These  facts  may  be  an  indication  that  in  this  province 
some  aspects  of  the  load  of  the  teacher  of  English  are 
receiving  consideration. 

Many  of  the  responses  to  various  questions  indicate 
that  the  teachers  in  this  study  would  use  any  increase  in 
free  time  for  more  individual  conferences,  more  guidance 
of  writing,  and  careful  marking. 

The  Nature  Of  English  Language  21  As  Taught  In  Alberta 
Schools 

1.  The  motivational  procedures  suggested  by  the 

teachers  in  this  study  are  similar  to  those  suggested  by  the 

^Ibid. ,  p.  77 . 

9Ibid. ,  p.  7'5  . 
l^Ibid. ,  p.  Si  . 
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authorities.  These  procedures  include:  (1)  the  use  of 

good  writing  models  (Diltz,  Wolfe,  Josephs,  and  Mirrielees ) , 

1  ? 

(2)  the  importance  of  discussion  (La  Brant  and  Wolfe), 

13 

(3)  the  development  of  self-confidence  (Osborn),  (4)  the 
absence  of  negative  criticism  (Burrows  and  others), and 
(5)  the  use  of  music  (NOTE  and  Anderson).^ 

2.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  in  this  study 
agreed  also  with  the  opinions  of  leading  authorities^0  on 
the  following  principles  for  teaching  writing  effectively: 

a.  the  need  for  some  form  of  prevision  activity 
before  writing. 

b.  the  importance  of  providing  for  individual 
differences  in  students. 

c.  the  need  for  continual  guidance  of  writing  classes 

d.  the  importance  of  revision  in  the  producing  of  a 
’polished1  piece  of  writing. 

3.  The  teachers  in  this  study  reported  an  average 
number  of  forty-two  assignments  per  school  year  which  would 


12Ibid. , 

pp.  22, 

24. 

^See  Chapter  II,  p.  25. 

13Ibid. , 

p.  21. 

14Ibid. , 

p.  22 

“*-^Ibid.  , 

pp.  24, 

26. 

11 


16 ibid. ,  pp.  30-32,  46-51,  54-56 
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allow  for  slightly  more  than  the  theme  a  week  suggested 
17 

by  Conant.  In  view  of  the  class  load  and  the  other 
teaching  responsibilities  shown  in  the  fourth  conclusion, 
it  is  evident  that  teachers  are  courageous  enough  and  indus¬ 
trious  enough  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  reading  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  student  writing. 

4.  From  the  report  of  the  teachers  indicating  the 
various  procedures  used,  the  variety  and  number  of  assign¬ 
ments  given,  and  the  numerous  reference  books  recommended, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  teachers  of  English  Language  21 
were  attempting  to  provide  many  varied  and  stimulating 
writing  experiences  for  their  students. 

5.  All  but  four  students  out  of  the  293  responding 
believed  that  English  Language  21  had  been  both  interesting 
and  beneficial.  The  values  mentioned  in  order  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  occurrence  were  that  the  course  strengthens  the 
students1  writing,  prepares  a  student  for  English  30  and 
for  future  occupations,  improves  his  writing  in  other 
subjects,  allows  him  to  express  ideas  and  thoughts  freely, 
teaches  him  to  express  himself  clearly  and  logically,  offers 
many  varied  experiences  in  writing,  and  develops  in  students 
an  appreciation  of  good  writing. 


17 Ibid. ,  p.  33 . 
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6.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although  two- 
thirds  of  the  teachers  reported  either  T,weak,T  students 

or  students  in  their  classes  for  reasons  other  than  their 
writing  ability,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  students 
enjoyed  the  course.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  269  out  of  293  students  wrote  favorable  essays 
about  the  course,  and  that  59  suggested  increasing  the 
time  available  for  English  Language  21.  This  favorable 
student  response  may  indicate  that  the  restrictions  of 

id 

the  Curriculum  Guide  need  not  be  rigidly  enforced  to 
exclude  all  students  who  are  not  proficient  and  interested 
in  writing.  It  may  be  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  methods  of  increasing  the  opportunities  for  more  students 
to  participate  in  creative  writing.  However,  if  many 
students  at  all  levels  of  interest  and  ability  should  take 
creative  writing,  some  thought  might  be  given  to  homoge¬ 
neous  grouping  so  that  the  students  at  each  level  will  be 
stimulated. 

7.  Though  the  great  majority  of  the  students 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  course,  a  number  of  them 
offered  constructive  suggestions  for  revision  or  improve- 


iBsee  Chapter  III,  p.  62. 
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ment.  Their  suggestions,  to  a  large  degree,  seem  to 
refer  to  the  teaching  of  the  course  in  certain  class¬ 
rooms  rather  than  to  the  structure  of  the  course  set 
forth  in  the  Curriculum  Guide . The  suggestions  include 
less  homework,  note-taking,  and  repetition  of  assign¬ 
ments;  more  textbooks  available;  and  less  prolonged 
work  on  certain  sections „ 

It  may  be  that  a  few  such  changes  in  procedure 
can,  in  certain  classrooms,  make  a  good  course  better. 
However,  the  enthusiasm  exhibited  by  the  teachers  and 
students  in  their  responses  to  this  study  are  perhaps 
summarized  by  the  student  who  states: 

All  in  all,  English  Language  21  is  a  very 
tasty  and  dessert-like  course  which  every 
high  school  student  should  digest.  I  have 
considered  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
partake  of  it. 


19 


SeeAppendix  H 
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Letter  to  the  teachers  of  English  Language  21  to 
explain  the  study  and  to  request  co-operation. 


May  3 ,  1961 . 


Miss 


High  School, 
Alberta. 


Dear  Miss _ : 

During  the  school  year,  there  are  many  demands  made  on 
teachers,  teachers  of  English  in  particular.  Although  I 
realize  this  only  too  well,  I  should  like  to  make  a  further 
demand  of  you  as  a  teacher  of  English  Language  21. 


I  am  compiling  thesis  data  concerning  the  ’teaching  of 
writing’  to  high  school  students,  making  references  to  research 
studies,  statements  of  spokesmen  in  the  field,  and  the  work  of 
the  classroom  teacher.  This  means,  therefore,  I  should  like  to 
include  some  practical  ideas  and  pertinent  suggestions  on  the 
topic  from  Alberta  teachers  of  English  Language  21  and  their 
students . 


With  your  help,  I  hope  to  gather  much  worthwhile  data 
on  current  methods  and  procedures  that  might  be  useful  to 
teachers  of  writing.  As  I  am  writing  to  only  a  few  teachers 
of  English  in  the  province,  it  is  of  particular  importance  to 
me  that  I  receive  as  much  assistance  as  it  is  convenient  for 
you  to  give.  I  ask,  then,  that  you  fill  in  the  enclosed 
questionnaire  and  give  the  paragraph  assignment  to  your 
Language  21  students. 

I  would  appreciate  greatly  any  assistance  you  can  give 
me  in  this  study. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Lee  Phipps 

(Mrs.  R.  B.  Phipps) 
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Letter  of  reminder  to  teachers  of 
English  Language  21. 
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Faculty  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
June  14,  1961. 


Mi  s  s _ , 

_ > 

_ ,  Alberta. 


Dear  Miss _ : 

I  shall  be  grateful  personally  for  anything  you  can  do 
to  assist  Mrs.  Lee  Phipps  with  the  writing  questionnaire 
which  she  sent  you  recently. 

I  realize  that  this  month  is  a  busy  one  for  teachers 
and  that  filling  in  the  questions  and,  if  possible,  securing 
the  short  compositions  will  cause  you  some  inconvenience. 
However,  I  sincerely  believe  that  your  co-operation,  allied 
to  that  of  other  teachers,  will  enable  Mrs.  Phipps  to  produce 
a  piece  of  work  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  English 
teachers  throughout  the  province. 

When  I  say,  "anything  you  can  do,"  I  mean  exactly  that. 
That  is,  you  might  treat  each  question  briefly,  giving  only 
the  main  ideas  that  come  to  mind,  and  you  might  have  your 
class  write  very  briefly  on  the  topic  assigned. 

Both  Firs.  Phipps  and  I  will  appreciate  any  assistance 
you  can  give* 


Yours  sincerely, 


E.  W.  Buxton, 

Division  of  Secondary 
Education, 

Faculty  of  Education. 
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Edmonton,  Alberta, 
June  23,  1961. 


Mrs . _ _ _ , 

_ .  ? 

_ ,  Alberta. 

* 

Dear  Mrs. _ : 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
kindness  in  completing  the  questionnaire  that  was 
sent  to  you  recently.  Your  ideas  and  suggestions 
together  with  those  of  your  students  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  me  in  my  study. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Lee  Phipps 

(Mrs.  R.  B.  Phipps) 
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APPENDIX  D 


Questionnaire  sent  to  teachers  of  194 

English  Language  21. 


SECTION:  I  -  The  Teache rs  Participating  in  This  Investigation 

Name _ Degree(s) _ __ 

School  District 

or _ . _ 

Division 

Length  of  teaching  experience  in  the  field  of  English: 

Up  to  5  years  _ _ _ 

6-10  years  _ _____ _ _ 

11  -  15  years  _ _ 

16  -  20  years _ _ 

21  or  more  years  _ _____ 


Number  of  University  courses  in  English: 

At  Canadian  universities 
At  American  universities 
At  British  universities 


Have  you  taken  a  class  in  writing?  From  university? 

From  any  other  source? 

Do  you  personally  do  any  writing?  Yes  writing* 

No  _ _ _ 

Teaching  Responsibilities  (1960-61 ) : 


Subjects  taught 


^  ..  (1-25 . . • ) ( 26-50. . . )  ( 51-75*  •  • ) 

Total  number  of  students  taught  „  ' 

(76-100...) (101-125...) 

(126-150. . . ) (151-175. . . ) (176-200. 0 • ) 
Average  enrollment  per  class  (1-5. . .) (6-10. ..) (11-15. ..) (16-20. . 
(21-25. . . ) ( 26-30. . . ) (31-35. . . ) (36-40. . . ) (41-45. - . ) ( 46-50. . . ) 


Number  of  spares  per  week 

(Equate  one  spare  as  40  minutes'/"  ~  ~  ~ 

Number  of  English  Language  21  classes  _ _ ____ 

Total  number  of  students  taking  English  Language21 

For  4  Credits 
For  5  Credits 

What  type  of  student  in  your  school  is  enrolled  in 
English  Language  21?  All  Grade  XI  students 

Above-average  students 
Weaker  students  needing  remedial  work 

Other  categories 
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SECTION  II:  The  Creative  Writing  Program 

In  Alberta  Schools 
A.  Student  Writing 

1.  How  much  class  time  do  your  students  spend  each  week  in 

writing?  0 fo  -  2 5/6  _ 

26 $  -  50 % 

51/.  -  755f  _ 

76 io  -100/.  _ 

2.  What  proportion  of  your  students’  writing 

is  done  in  class  or  as  homework  assignments? 

In  class  jo 

As  homework  _ % 

3.  Place  of  writing: 

(a)  What  are  the  advantages  of:  Writing  in  class? 

Writing  at  home? 

(b)  What  are  the  disadvantages  of: 

Writing  in  class? 
Writing  at  home? 


4.  Approximately  how  many  of  each  of  the  following 


did 

your  students  write 

this  year? 

a. 

Essays  (three  or 
more  paragraphs ) 

e. 

Short  stories 

b. 

Single  paragraphs 

f. 

News  stories 

c. 

Compositions  based 
on  literature 
selections 

g« 

h. 

Poems 

Drama 

d. 

Research  papers 

i. 

Group  compo¬ 
sitions 

j.  Others  (state) 


5.  What  are  some  of  the  topics  which  you  have  found  most 
effective  in  stimulating  students?  List  types  of 
topics  and  some  specific  titles  if  possible. 


a. 


Topics 


b.  Titles 
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6.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  differences  between 
imaginative  and  expository  writing? 


7. 


What  proportion  of  the  writing  of  your  students  is 
imaginative  and  what  proportion  is  expository? 


Imaginative 

Expository 


% 


B.  Procedures  Used  in  Teaching  Writing 

1.  In  teaching  writing,  what  motivational  procedures  do 
you  believe  to  be  the  most  productive? 


2.  How  important  is  prevision^'  in  your  writing  classes? 
What  methods  of  prevision  do  you  consider  useful? 


3.  List  any  techniques  which  you  have  found  useful  in 
providing  for  individual  differences  in  students. 


-^-Prevision  is  used  here  to  mean  the  preparation  that 
takes  place  before  students  begin  to  write  each  assignment. 

For  Example,  discussion  of  topic,  limiting  topic,  possible 
difficulties,  and  so  on. 
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4.  What  guidance,  if  any,  do  you  give  your  writing  classes 
while  the  students  are  actually  writing, 


5.  How  much  stress  do  you  put  on  revision? 


6.  What  use,  if  any,  do  you  make  of  student,  group  and 
teacher  criticism? 


7.  What  procedures  do  you  find  useful  to  reduce  the 
marking  load  of  English? 


8.  List  the  names  of  any  books  that  you  have  found  particu¬ 
larly  useful  for  the  teaching  of  English  Language  21: 

a.  As  a  teacher  reference: 


b.  As  a  student  reference: 
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Student  Assignment  Sent  to  the  English  Language  21 
Students  of  the  Teachers  Participating  in  This  Study 

STUDENT  ASSIGNMENT 

Write  a  short  essay  about  the  English  21  course  using  all 
or  some  of  the  following  questions  as  a  guide:  (You  need  not 
restrict  yourself  to  the  order  of  questions  as  given. ) 

1.  What  have  you  enjoyed  (or  not  enjoyed)  about 

English  Language  21, 

2.  What  particular  topics  or  assignments  did  you  find 

the  most  interesting?  Which  ones  did  you  find 
the  most  difficult? 

3.  What  benefits  (immediate  or  other)  can  this  course 

offer  to  students? 

4.  What  changes  would  you  suggest  to  make  English 
Language  21  a  more  effective  and  beneficial 
Course? 

Note  to  the  teacher: 

The  questions  above  are  merely  a  guide  to  the  type  of 
writing  assignment  I  should  like  to  have  from  your  students. 

If  you  wish  to  change  the  wording,  omit  a  question,  or  add 
other  suggestions,  please  do  so. 

I  have  enclosed  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for 
your  convenience  in  returning  the  completed  essays.  There  is 
no  need  to  read  .or  evaluate  them.  Because  the  comments  in 
these  essays  will  not  be  related  in  any  way  to  the  teacher- 
in-charge,  you  may  place  your  name  with  the  compositions  or 
omit  it  entirely.  Thank  you. 
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IDEAS  FOR  CREATIVE  EXERCISES 


The  following  ideas  that  will  not  only  stimulate 
the  creative  thinking  of  students  but  also  their  creative 
writing  have  been  selected  from  the  numerous  suggestions 
of  Alex  F.  Osborn  in  his  book,  Applied  Imagination,  It  is 
hoped  that  this  list  will  be  a  helpful  guide  to  all 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  developing  the  inherent 
creativity  of  their  students. 

1.  Write  new  gag-lines  for  cartoons. 

2.  Write  a  story  around  a  picture  torn  from  a 
magazine. 

3.  Rewrite  radio  or  T.V.  commercials  the  way  we 
would  like  to  hear  them  for  a  change. 

4.  Write  a  story  for  children. 

5.  Synonym  hunting.  List  all  the  words,  phrases, 
figures  of  speech  (including  slang)  that  you  can 
think  of  instead  of  the  word  ?rabsurdf?,  and  so  on. 

6.  Create  unusual  figures  of  speech. 

7.  Make  an  ink  blob.  List  the  objects  that  the 
resultant  smear  resembles. 

What  to  do  with  old  razor  blades  is  a  standing 
joke.  Suggest  six  ways  that  they  might  be  put 
to  use. 

9.  Imagine  you  are  in  a  crowded  theatre.  From  back- 
stage  comes  a  scream  and  a  shout  of  .rTFirelTT  What 
would  you  do? 

10.  If  you  were  caught  in  the  open  sea  in  a  powerboat 
and  lost  your  rudder,  how  would  you  steer  to  port? 

11.  What  would  you  do  with  a  six  year  old  child  who 
goes  into  tantrums  when  he  doesn’t  get  his  way? 
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12.  What  if  you  were  asked  to  give  the  sermon  at  your  church 

next  week.  What  subject  would  you  select? 

13.  What  would  you  say  if  you  were  suddenly  called  on  to 

offer  a  prayer  for  peace? 

14.  What  front-page  news  stories  might  be  hidden  in:  a.  two 
people  meeting  on  a  corner,  b.  a  cat  fight,  c.  a  child’s 
toy,  d.  a  glove? 

15.  Make  up  a  parody  of  a  Mother  Goose  rhyme. 

16.  A  man  living  on  the  twenty-second  floor  could  take  his 
automatic  elevator  all  the  way  down,  but  not  all  the 
way  up.  Why? 

17.  Name  all  the  possible  uses  for  common  brick. 

Id.  List  every  possible  use  that  might  be  made  of  a  brush, 
of  the  size  and  kind  usually  used  for  painting  a  house. 

19.  Write  down  the  title  of  the  last  moving  picture  that 
you  have  seen.  Suggest  five  other  titles  you  think 
might  have  been  chosen  instead. 

20.  Name  five  inventions  which  the  world  could  use  to  advan¬ 
tage  which  have  not  yet  been  invented. 

21.  Write  five  imaginary  headlines  that  you  would  like  to 
see  most  in  tomorrow’s  newspaper. 

22.  ”Your  mind  is  like  a  parachute,  it’s  no  use  unless  it  is 
open.”  To  a  similar  result,  complete  the  following: 

’’Life  is  like  a  Bible ’’Love  is  like 
a  flying  saucer,  ”Love  is  like 

Grandma’s  spectacles, 

23.  Think  up  the  titles  for  six  new  songs. 

24.  Think  up  three  talking  points  which  the  voice  of  America 
could  use  favorably  to  impress  its  audience  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

25.  If  there  have  been  ’’flying  saucers,”  and  if  they  come  from 
Mars,  for  what  ’’useful”  purposes  could  they  have  been 
commissioned?  Name  three. 
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26.  ”A  man’s  mother  is  his  misfortune;  his  wife  is  his  own 
fault.”  Think  up  three  similar  epigrams  on  domestic 
relations . 

27*  In  what  ways  might  graduation  ceremonies  be  changed 
for  the  better? 

2d.  You  are  left  alone  with  a  complete  stranger.  List  six 
introductory  topics  of  conversation  which  would  be 
interesting  yet  not  controversial. 

29.  Suggest  a  single  word  of  your  own  coinage  to  describe 
each  of  the  following:  a  supper  made  of  left-overs, 
butts  and  ashes  left  in  an  ash-tray  after  a  long  evening, 
crumbs  in  the  bed,  a  crowd  rushing  out  on  a  football 
field  before  the  game’s  end,  a  party  of  ten  men  and  one 
girl. 

30.  Write  a  classified  ad  offering  for  sale  a  vest  pocket 
exercising  kit,  an  untraceable  poison,  a  bed-making 
machine . 

31.  What  uses  could  be  made  of  a  silk  hat  other  than  as  a 
head  covering? 

32.  Name  useful  combinations  of  each  of  the  following  groups 
of  objects:  a  volleyball  and  a  steel  spring;  13  empty 
pop  bottles  and  72  ounces  of  water;  a  stick,  a  hinge, 
and  a  board  one-half  inch  thick  and  three  feet  square. 

33.  Think  up  an  original  metaphor  or  simile  on  each  of  the 
following  subjects:  love,  life,  death,  football, 
thinking-up. 

34*  Write  down  the  word  ’’Mother?  Under  it,  put  down  the 
first  word  it  makes  you  think  of.  Repeat  the  process 
with  the  second  and  succeeding  words  until  you  have  a 
list  of  six. 

33. Imagine  you  are  the  parent  of  a  teen-age  boy.  What  argu¬ 
ments  can  you  think  of  which  might  convince  him  that  he 
should  be  in  bed  by  tenc o’ clock  every  week-day  evening? 

36.  Name  five  things  that  a  thermos  bottle  is  like--and  in 
each  case  tell  in  what  way. 
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37.  Describe  at  least  five  improvements  which  might  be 
made  in  the  ordinary  snow  shovel. 

3$.  What  can  you  think  up  by  way  of  possible  new  features 
for  new  homes  of  the  future? 

39.  Invent  a  new  toy  to  amuse  children  under  ten  years  of 
age. 

40.  Describe  a  candy  bar  which  you  think  might  be  popular 
but  which  is  different  from  any  now  on  the  market. 

41.  Typewriters  are  available  in  a  number  of  type  faces 
and  almost  every  foreign  language.  Think  up  three 
types  of  keyboards  which  might  be  useful  for  specific 
purposes. 

42.  Think  up  ten  uses  that  you  have  never  heard  of  for 
Scotch  tape. 

43.  Fathers  notoriously  find  it  difficult  to  converse  with 
their  teen-age  daughters.  Suggest  six  topics  of  con¬ 
versation  in  which  both  would  be  interested. 

44*  List  three  songs  that  would  be  appropriate  to  other 
household  operations  as  ”How  Dry  I  Am”  is  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  an  electric  dryer’s  job. 

45.  Suggest  at  least  six  ideas  which  might  make  the  average 
classroom  a  more  pleasant  and  efficient  place  to  work. 

46.  Write  six  alternative  headlines  for  the  leading  article 
in  yesterday’s  newspaper. 

47.  Think  of  the  person  that  you  like  the  least.  Then  select 
the  one  thing  about  him  or  her  that  you  find  most 
admirable.  Then  think  up  three  ways  to  magnify  that 
virtue  in  your  own  mind. 

48.  Everybody  has  ”pet  peeves.”  Write  down  three  of  yours, 
along  with  creative  suggestions  as  to  how  they  might  be 
alleviated. 

49.  If  you  were  an  employer,  what  three  questions  would  you 
ask  of  an  applicant  in  order  to  evaluate  his  creative 
ability? 

50.  Suggest  at  least  three  changes  that  might  have  improved 
this  course. 
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TEXTS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  21 


The  following  titles  of  reference  books  for  English 
Language  21  were  recommended  by  individual  teachers  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 


I.  TEACHER  REFERENCES 


Babcock,  Horn,  English,  Creative  Writing  For  College  Students , 
American  Book  Gompany,  New  York:  1933"  (four  'teachers } 

Baugh,  Albert  C. ,  A  History  of  the  English  Language ,  New  York: 

D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1935. 

Boas,  Ralph  P.  and  Edwin  Smith,  Enjoyment  of  Literature , 

New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1934. 

Brooks,  Cleath  and  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Modern  Rhetoric , 

(Second  Edition)  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  195$. 

Brown,  Douglas  M. ,  A,  Handbook  of  Composition,  Toronto: 

Clarke,  Irwin  and  Company,  1953. 

Burrows,  Ferebee,  Jackson,  and  Saunders,  They  All  Want  To  Write , 
New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1952. 

Burton,  S.  H. ,  Exercises  In  Criticism,  London:  Longmans  Co., 
1956.  (two  teachers) 

Chalmers,  Coutts,  Meade,  Salter,  and  Waddell,  Thought  and 
Expression,  Toronto:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company, 

1955. 

Ciardi,  John,  How  Does  A  Poem  Mean?  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  19'6oT 

Corbin,  Perrin,  Buxton,  Guide  To  Modern  English,  Toronto: 

W.  J.  Gage  and  Company,  195SL  (three  teachers) 

Cowden,  Roy  W. ,  The  Writer  and  His  Craft ,  Ann  Arbor  Books, 
University  of  Michigan,  1956. 

De  Boer,  J.  J. ,  W.  V.  Kaulfers,  and  H.  R.  Miller,  Teaching 
Secondary  English,  New  York:  MCGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  1951. 
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Department  of  Education,  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide. 

Diltz,  B.  C.,  New  Models  and  Projects ,  Toronto:  Clarke 
Irwin  and  Company,  1949. 

Evans,  E.  D. ,  Precis -Writing,  New  York:  Cambridge  University 
Press, ~19lj: - 

Flesch,  Rudolph,  The  Art  of  Plain  Talk ,  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  19457 

Flesch  and  Lass,  The  Way  To  Write ,  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers ,  1^49. 

Ford,  Margaret  L. ,  Techniques  Of  Good  Writing,  New  York: 

Agincourt,  Ontario :  Book  Society  of  Canada,  I960. 

Garrison,  Roger  H. ,  A  Creative  Approach  To  Writing,  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1951. 

Gray,  Hach,  Meade,  Waddel,  English  For  Today  10,  Toronto: 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1954. 

Gray,  Hach,  Meade,  Waddel,  English  For  Today  11,  Toronto: 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1954. 

Hamilton,  Ann,  How  To  Revise  Your  Own  Poems ,  Boston;  Writer 
Incorporated. 

Hamilton,  Ann,  How  To  Revise  Your  Own  Stories ,  Boston: 

Writer  Incorporated. 

Harral,  Stewart,  The  Feature  Writer1 s  Handbook,  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa,  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  195$ 

Harris,  L.  S.,  The  Nature  of  English  Poetry,  London,  Dent 
Company,  1934. 

Henderson,  Harold  G. ,  Hiaku,  Doubleday,  195$. 

Hodges,  John  C.,  The  Harbrace  College  Handbook ,  (Revised,  1956) 
New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  and  Company,  1956. 

Hogrefe,  Pearl,  The  Process  of  Creative  Writing,  (Revised 
Edition),  New” York':  Harper  and  Row  Company,  1956. 

Kammer,  Diebold,  Mulligan,  Adult  Writing,  Book  2,  Chicago: 
Loyola  University  Press,  1953. 
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Kamraer,  Diebold,  Effective  Writing,  Book  3,  Chicago: 

Loyale  University  Press,  1954* 

Kierzek,  John  M. ,  The  McMillan  Handbook  of  English ,  New  York: 
The  McMillan  Company,  l9^4» 

Loban,  Ryan,  and  Squire,  Teaching  Language  and  Literature , 

New  York:  Ha rc our t ,  Brace  and  Company,  1961, 

McGuire,  A.  W.  ,  Grammar  Is  Important ,  Toronto:  The  Book 
Society  of  Canada,  1949. 

Mearns ,  Hughes,  Creative  Power,  New  York:  Dover  Publica¬ 
tions,  193$. 


Mearns,  Hughes,  Creative  Youth,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Company,  1937"  [two  teachers). 

Mirrielees,  Lucia  B. ,  Teaching  Composition  and  Literature , 

New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1935.  " 

Oberfirst,  Robert,  Short-Short  Stories ,  Boston:  Bruce 
Humphries  Publishers. 

Ommanney,  Katherine  Ann,  Stage  and  School ,  (Third  Edition), 

New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  I960. 

Perrin,  Porter  G. ,  Writer1 s  Guide  and  Index  To  English, 

(Third  Edition ) ,  Chicago :  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Company,  1959* 

Perrine,  Laurence,  Sound  and  Sense ,  New  York:  Harcourt, 

Brace  and  Company,  1959. 

Perrine,  Laurence,  Story  and  Structure ,  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  1959. 

Read,  Herbert,  English  Prose  Style,  Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1955. 

Rogeti  P.  Mo  and  J.  L.  Roget,  Rogets1  Thesaurus  of  the 

English  Language ,  London:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
1953 ,  ("three  teachers  ) 

Rosenthal,  Irving,  Morton,  Yarmon,  The  Art  of  Writing  Made 
Simple  -  Self  Teaching  Book,  Greystone  Press,  New 
York,  N.Y.  1956.  (two  teachers) 

Rosenthal,  M.  L.  and  A.  J.  M.  Smith,  Exploring  Poetry,  New 
York:  McMillan  Company,  1955. 
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Smith,  Reed,  Learning  To  Write ,  New  York:  Little,  Brown, 
and  Company,  1937"  [ten  teachers) 

Spears,  Harold,  and  C.  H.  Lawshe,  Jr.,  High  School  Journalism, 
(Revised  Edition),  New  York:  McMillan  Company,  1956c 

Strunk,  William,  E.  B.  White.,  The  Elements  of  Style ,  New 
York:  McMillan  Company,  1959. 

Taylor,  Gordon,  Creative  Writing  in  English ,  London: 

Ginn  and  Company,  1900 „ 

Thurber,  James,  The  Thurber  Carnival ,  New  York:  Harper  and 
Row  Company. 

Tressler,  J.  C.,  and  Claude  E.  Lewis,  Mastering  Effective 

English,  (Revised  Edition)  Toronto:  The  Copp-Cl&rk 
Company,  1950.  (two  teachers) 

Weaver,  Robert  (Edit.),  Canadian  Short  Stories ,  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press. 

Winter,  Ernest  H. ,  and  Reed  Smith,  Learning  To  Write,  Toronto: 
McMillan  Company,  1961. 


II.  STUDENT  REFERENCES 

Buxton,  E.  W. ,  Creative  Living,  Book  V,  (Grade  XI)  Toronto: 

W.  J.  Gage  and  Company,  1954* 

Chalmers,  Coutts,  Meade,  Salter,  and  Waddell,  Thought  and 

Expression,  Toronto:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company, 
1955. 

Corbin,  Perrin,  Buxton,  Guide  To  Modern  English,  Toronto: 

W.  J.  Gage  and  Company,  1959,  (five  teachers) 

Dale,  Edgar,  How  To  Read  A  Newspaper,  Chicago:  Scott, 
Foresman,  and  Company,  1941. 

Diltz,  B.  C.,  New  Models  and  Projects ,  Toronto:  Clarke 
Irwin  and  Company,  1949. 

Evans,  E.  D. ,  Precis  Writing,  New  York:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1913. 

Fowler,  Henry  Watson,  and  F.  G.  Fowler,  The  King1 3  English , 
(Third  Edition),  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1934. 
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Gray,  Hach,  Meade,  Waddell,  English  For  Today  10,  Toronto: 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1954* 

Gray,  Hach,  Meade,  Waddell,  English  For  Today  11 ,  Toronto: 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1954 •  ("two  teachers) 

Inglis,  Stauffer,  and  Larson,  Adventures  in  English  Litera¬ 
ture  ,  Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  and  Company ,  T9  52, 

McMaster,  R.  J. ,  and  W.  C.  McMaster,  Creative  Composition, 
Toronto:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1957. 

Marckwaral,  Albert  H. ,  Introduction  To  The  English  Language , 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1942. 

Perrin,  Porter,  Writer1 s  Guide  and  Index  to  English,  (Third 
Edition),  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company, 
1959. 

Roget,  P.  M. ,  and  J.  L.  Roget,  Rogets T  Thesaurus  of  the 
English  Language ,  London:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  1953.  (five  teachers) 

Scargill,  M.  H. ,  An  English  Handbook ,  Toronto:  Longman^, 
Green,  and  Company,  1954.  (four  teachers) 

Smith,  Reed,  Learning  To  Write,  New  York:  Little,  Brown, 
and  Company 7  1937.  (twelve  teachers) 

Strunk,  William,  and  E.  B.  White,  The  Elements  of  Style , 

New  York:  McMillan  Company,  1939". 

Tressler,  J.  C. ,  Claude  E.  Lewis,  Mastering  Effective 

English,  (Revised  Edition),  Toronto:  The  Copp- 
Clark.  Company,  1950, 

Winter,  Ernest  H, ,  and  Reed  Smith,  Learning  to  Write , 
Toronto:  McMillan  Company,  19613 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  21  (Creative  Writing) 

175  minutes  per  week  (4-5  credits) 

For  the  time  being  this  course  is  the  same  in  content 
and  scope  as  the  former  "Creative  Writing." 

Students  who  take  this  course  should  have  taken,  or  be 
taking,  English  Language  20,  be  able  to  write  clear  concise 
prose  with  a  minimum  of  mechanical  errors,  and  be  interested 
in  creative  expression. 

Whereas  the  English  Language  program  aims  to  provide 
training  in  the  essentials  of  clear  communication,  Creative 
Writing  provides  something  more  than  this  training  for  students 
who  have  the  required  ability:  namely  an  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  through  the  medium  of  writing.  Obviously,  students 
should  not  attempt  the  fine  art  of  creative  writing  in  drama, 
prose,  or  verse  until  they  have  at  least  freed  their  ordinary 
expression  from  blemishes  of  the  "howler"  type. 

Since  this  course  is  designed  to  foster  self-expression, 
it  cannot  follow  a  definite  outline,  or  demand  a  uniform  re¬ 
quirement.  Its  procedure  must  be  that  of  individual  rather  than 
class  instruction.  The  teacher  will  encourage  each  student  to 
develop  his  ability  along  his  particular  line  of  interest,  and 
will  adapt  the  instruction  to  individual  needs. 

In  order  to  provide  a  background  for  the  course,  students 
should  read  widely  in  magazines,  periodicals,  or  books — -in  effect, 
Literature  of  whatever  type  they  find  congenial  to  their  interests. 
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The  course  comprises  the  following  five  units: 

a)  Journalism. 

b)  Short  Story  Writing. 

c)  Play  Writing  anf  Radio  Script  Writing. 

d)  Essay  Writing. 

e)  Verse  Writing. 

The  student  is  required  to  elect  at  least  two  of  the 
units;  but  he  may  try  them  all. 

No  textbook  has  been  prescribed  either  for  the  course 
as  a  whole  or  for  any  unit  of  the  course.  Students  will  find, 
however,  a  considerable  amount  of  useful  material  in  the 
authorized  textbooks  in  English  Language  10  and  20,  and  in 
English  30. 

List  of  Books  for  General  Reference 

The  following  books  on  the  art  of  writing  are  more 
advanced  than  the  textbooks  in  Language  and  will,  therefore, 
be  useful  to  the  teacher  of  Creative  Writing. 

Reed  Smith:  Learning  to  Write  (Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
Macmillan) . 

Carey:  Mind  the  Stop  (Cambridge  University  Press). 

Tressler  and  Lewis:  Mastering  Effective  English — 

Part  III  (Copp  Clark  Co.). 

Marriott:  The  Art  and  Craft  of  Writing  (Clarke, 

Irwin  and~Co7T.~" 

Diltz:  Models  and  Projects  (Clarke,  Irwin  and  Co.)„ 

Conrad:  Teaching  Creative  Writing  ( Appleton-Century 

Co.  ) . 
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1.  Journalism 

This  unit  will  deal  with  some,  or  all,  of  the  following 
matters:  reporting;  news  items,  news  stories,  leads;  headlines; 

proofreading;  editorials;  columns  and  columnists;  newspapers 
and  newspaper  chains;  radio  news  and  news  commentaries. 

The  following  reference  books  will  be  useful  to  teachers: 

Mann:  The  Student  Editor  (Macmillan  Co.). 

Spears  and  Lawshe:  High  School  Journalism  (Macmillan  Co.). 

Otto  and  Marye :  Journalism  for  High  Schools  (Harcourt, 

3race”)T 

Students  who  elect  this  unit  will  want  a  share  in  the 
work  of  publishing  a  school  paper  or  periodical.  For  this 
purpose,  they  may  be  commissioned  to  look  after  the  news  re¬ 
porting,  editorials,  proofreading,  and  make-up;  but,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  in  Creative  Writing,  they  will  have  no 
concern  with  the  printing,  the  advertising, or  the  business 
management.  The  printing  and  business  activities  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  special  staff  whose 
work  will  not  carry  any  credit  in  Creative  Writing.  In  schools 
that  offer  Printing  as  an  elective,  the  printing  of  the  school 
paper  may,  of  course,  become  a  shop  project. 

It  must  be  made  clear  to  all  members  of  the  class  in 
Creative  Writing  that  the  course  is  offered,  not  to  facilitate 
the  publication  of  a  school  paper  or  to  enable  the  publication 
staff  to  secure  high  school  credits,  but  to  develop  skill  and 
technique  in  writing. 
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High  school  students  of  Journalism  may  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  apply  for  membership  in  the  Quill  and 
Scroll  Society,  and  to  subscribe  to  The  Quill  and  Scroll 
published  by  The  Quill  and  Scroll  Society,  111W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago  4,  Illinois.  They  may  also  want  to  subscribe  for  the 
Scholastic  Editor,  the  address  of  which  is  Scholastic  Pub¬ 
lishers  Inc.,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

2 .  ( and  3 ) •  Short  Story  Writing  and  Essay  Writing 

The  following  books  are  suggested  for  teacher  use: 

Schramm:  The  Story  Work  Shop  (Little,  Brown  and  Co., 

Macmillan) . 

O’Brien:  A  Short  Story  Case-book  (Farrar  and  Rinehart, 
Inc. ) . 

4*  Play  Writing  and  Radio  Script  Writing 

The  following  books  will  offer  suggestions  to  the  teacher 

St.  John  Ervine:  How  to  Write  a  Play  (Macmillan  Co.). 

Percival  Wilde:  Craftsmanship  of  the  One-Act  Play 
(Allen  and  Unwin). 

William  Archer:  Play-Making  (S.  J.  Saunders). 

5.  Verse  Writing 

Harris:  The  Nature  of  English  Poetry  (Dent  and  Sons). 

Kirk  and  McCutcheon:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Poetry  (American  Book  Co.). 


Note:  Quoted  from  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide , 

Province  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  1957, 
pages  72,  73. 
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